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It costs a certain amount to build a car 
which will please a man when he buys it. 


Every maker finds that cost essential. 


It costs about one-fifth more, I find, to 
please that man five years after. 


In Reo the Fifth we add that extra cost. 


That’s The Secret 


That’s the whole secret 
of my prestige, after 26 
years of car building. 

That's why Reo the Fifth 
today stands at the zenith 
of its fame. While many 
a car which once outsold it 
has met men’s disapproval. 

Last year’s demand ran 
twice our factory output. 
This year’s output was sold 
to dealers early last October. 

And the evidence shows, 
as men gain experience, a 
growing demand for the 
well-built car. 


A Well-Built Car 


Most men concede that 
Reo the Fifth typifies the 
well-built car. 

They may call me “‘old- 
maidish,’’ too cautious, too 
slow. They may say that 
I go to extremes. 

But they know that I 
know how. to build a good 


car. And most men con- 


cede that I build it. ’ 


My Way Is This 


I figure out each part’s 
needed strength, based on 
experience with 60,000 cars. 
Then] add about 50percent. 

All our tests are made to 
meet the requirements of 
a 45 h. p. car. 

The steel we use is all 
made to my _ formulas. 
Each lot is analyzed twice. 

Gears -are tested in a 
crushing machine, to prove 
that each.tooth will stand 
75,000 pounds. 

Springs are ,made from 
the center one-third of the 
very finest steel. ingots. 
They are 2-inch, seven-leaf 
springs. And they are 
tested by machinery for 
100,000 vibrations. 


We use 
drums 


A doubly-heated carbu- 
retor 


brake 


14-inch 


A $75 magneto. 


Timken Bearings 
Tires 34x4 


Timken roller bearings 
cost five times as much as 
the usual ball bearings. We 
might say we used them if 
we used only two. But 
this car is not built for 
mere claims. 


In Reo the Fifth we use 
15 roller bearings, I! of 
which are Timkens. There 
are only three ball bearings 
in the whole car, and two 
are in the fan. 


Drop forgings cost twice 
as much as steel castings, 
but they avoid the risk of 
flaws. So we use in this 
car 190 drop forgings. 


Tires 34X4 cost about $60 
more than tires which some 
call sufficient. But they 
save many times that in 
upkeep. 

The centrifugal pump 
costs us $10 extra to insure 
positive water circulation. 


By R. bk. Olds, Designer 


Slow Building 


This car is built slowly 
and carefully. We limit 
our output to 50 cars daily, 
sO no man 1s ever rushed. 

There are fully a thou- 
sand tests and inspections 
applied to every car. Im- 
portant parts are ground 
again and again to insure 
minute exactness. 


Each engine gets five long- 


continued tests, requiring 
48 hours altogether. 

So with the finish, for 
every person likes an im- 
Each body 
coats. The electric 
dash lights are set in. The 
deep upholstering is of gen- 
uine leather filled with the 
best curled hair. Even the 
engine is nickel trimmed, 
and every detail shows the 
final touch. 


pressive Car. 


gets 17 


No Extra Cost to You 


These extremes, I figure, 
add $200 to the necessary 
cost of this car. But we 
make this up in our factory 
efficiency. 

Webuildallourown parts. 

Every machine, every 
toolin the shop is adapted 
to this one model, for we 
build but one. This fact 
alone, as I figure, saves us 
20 per cent. 


hat is why a car such 


as I describe Can be s ld at 
such a price. 


Such a car means a vast 
saving in upkeep—in tire 
cost, repair cost and trouble. 
That saving may run into 
hundreds of dollars—all 
clear profit to you. That’s 
the main thing the vears 
have taught me. 


‘The One Ideal Control 


For Reo the Fifth we 
have invented the ideal cen- 
ter control. A small rod 
set between the front seats, 
entirely out of the way. 


All the gear shifting is 
done by moving this rod 
only three inches in each of 
four directions. It’s as sim- 
pleasmoving the spark lever. 


It is done with the right 
hand, for this car—like the 
leading cars of this year— 
has the left side drive. 


There are no levers, side 
or center. So nothing bars 
the way of the driver. Both 
brakes are operated by foot 
pedals. ; 


When you learn what all 
this means to you, you will 
not want to go with- 
out it. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base 
112 Inches 
Tires — 
34x4 Inches 
Cénter Control 
15 Roller 
ings § 
Demountable 
Rims 
3 Electric Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 5 


and 2 Passen- 


ger Bodies 





Top and windshield not included in price. 





We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets — all for $100 extra (list price $170). 
Gray & Davis Electric Lighting and Starting System at an extra price, if wanted.) 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








R. M. Owen & Co. ‘xz. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Embroider 
Scissors 
No. K7—4-in 
Price $0.75 





Gy 
G 
Wy 


Wy 


Scissors 
No. K&8—5'. in 
Price $0.90 


Scissors That 
Stay Sharp 


Keen Kutter scissors and 
shears are shaped and ad- 
justed so that the points 
always meet true and cut 
clean. The patent nut and 
bolt absolutely prevent the 
joints from becoming loose. 
Stay sharp, tight and ac- 
curate after years of service. 
Made in all shapes and 
sizes for all purposes. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 












are scientifically designed 
and made of the finest cru- 
cible steel. Every article 
sold under this trade mark is 
a positive guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back from 
your dealer. 


**The Recollection of 
Quality Remains 


Long After the 


Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Registered. —E. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’ s, write us 


SIMMONS 
HARDWARE CO. , Inc. 
St. Louis New York 

Philadelphia 
Toledo Minneapolis 
Sioux City 
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Before the Fire or After? 


HEN are you going to find out whether the fire insurance you 

have paid for is really good or not—before or after the fire which 

makes it due and payable? You cannot change it after the 
fire. It will be too late then, but before the fire you can readily, at 
no extra cost, select an insurance company whose record and strength 
guarantee the liberal fulfillment of its obligations. 

Upon foundations of commercial honor the Hartford Fire Insur- 
ance Company has built up the largest fire insurance business in the 
United States. It has paid more than $158,000,000 to its policy- 
holders. Its popularity is the reward of merit, and the result 
of over a century of honorable dealings with its patrons. 

When next you insure tell the agent the Company you 
want. 


INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


Agents Everywhere 














In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 
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NABISCO $ 
Sugar Wafers | 


Convenient in form, 
attractive in appear- | 
ance, deliciously | 
sweet, delightful in 
flavor and goodness. 
These are the attri- 
butes that make 
Nabisco Sugar 
Wafers the most, 
tempting of dessert Z 6 
confections. 

In ten-cent tins;also jf 
in twenty-five-cent 
tins. 































































































ADORA:— The newest 
dessert confection—a filled 
sugar wafer — enticingly 
sweet. 

FESTINO:— Analmond- 
shaped dessert confection 
with the most exquisite of 
creamy centers. 


CHOCOLATE TO- 
KENS:—A_ delectable 
confection covered with 
sweet, rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
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Events of Interest Recorded by the Camera 

























































TROOPS STRUGGLING ON A MUDDY FIELD. 

Wagon loaded with baggage belonging to the 23d Infantry Regiment, U. S. A., stuck in 
the mire near Texas City, Texas, where several thousand soldiers were held ready for 
possible American intervention in Mexico. Heavy rain deeply flooded their camp 
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UNIQUE PICTURE OF A TERRIBLE EXPLOSION. REVOLUTIONARY RIOTING IN JAPAN. Soil ine 
Wrecking of the steamer ‘‘Alum Chine,” at Baltimore, Md., by the exploding of 343 tons of A mob at Tokio burning the warehouse of the ‘‘Miyako Shimbun,”’ a pro-bureaucratic ee 
dynamite in her hold. Over 50 persons were killed and 40 injured by the explosion. The newspaper which had advocated government policies that were obnoxious to the people. vno Was 
United States Collier ‘Jason’ had her superstructure torn away and the tug ‘‘Atlantic’’ was Prince Katsura, the premier, was forced by public indignation and fierce riots to resign for their 
demolished. The property loss was $600,000. The effects of the explosion were felt 100 miles because he had sought to carry out plans tending to increase the nation’s heavy burden a 
away. Windows were broken and chimneys wrecked a dozen miles from the scene. Balti- of taxation. Count Yamomoto succeeded Katsura, but the rioting was renewed hcation, 
more was shaken as if by an earthquake. A fire (origin unknown) in the hold of the ‘‘Aium Later, however, the trouble ceased, owing to the belief that the new premier would . 
Chine’”’ preceded the explosion. initiate a policy more acceptable to the people. ( omp. 
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A LITTLE BRUSH WITH MEXICO. th ~ EFFECTS OF WAR IN MEXICO CITY. 
sBoanteres of the Ninth U. 8. Cavalry (colored), stationed at Douglas, Ariz., taking part ina Building on Diego Street, near which one of the federal batteries was located during the 10 om k to 
ee cee, ee pig hinge iM ny Dy situated very near the boundary days’ fighe betWeen the late President Madero’s forces and the rebels under Felix Diaz. Shot Preside 
This resulted in an exchange of many shots Getwane the hanson aan Cae Mokitaue wiciion: wii & oe aes ole i goo Palen Banireds of caer buktieds te tn en nor elgg 
ly. the sign, is a newspaper office. Hundreds of other buildings in the city 
much damage on either side. were damaged or destroyed and the aggregate loss was very great. nation. 
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5,000. The stuff was piled in the open air and was set on fire and destroyed. This was one reservation. Two persons, visitors from other States, were burned to death and sever? ( vhicl 






of the hardest blows struck at games of chance in that State for years, and it delighted the others were injured, two probably fatally. The water pressure at the time was low and it wa 
better element in the community. difficult for the firemen to fight the fire. 
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Guides ! 


rYNHE people must have a guide. No journey 


is taken by a thoughtful man or woman 
without some reference to the time-table of 
There are good 
Some lead to safety and 


oads that must be traveled. 
les and bad guides. 
to destruction. 

In every age we have had false teachers and 
philosophies full of fallacies. ‘Twenty centuries ago 
the people flocked to follow a Master. He taught 
them in the open fields and by the seashore. He fed 
them while He taught. He healed their sick and 
raised their dead. They believed in Him. He 
proved that He was worthy of their faith when He 
died for them. 

Whatever may be said or thought of the divinity 
of this Master, the world concedes that He was its 
greatest Teacher; He spoke a message of peace and 
good will, of hope and comfort. He was the true 
and faithful friend of the people. 

Compare His message with those we hear to-day. 
The would-be leaders of the masses go about the 
country preaching a gospel of unbelief, unrest, dis- 
trust and dishonor. Read the gentle words of Him 
who was a Master of men; who, though born rich, 
for their sakes became poor, and who, for their justi- 
fication, suffered the most cruel of all deaths. 

Compare His words of encouragement, hopeful- 
ness and kindness with the false accusations, the 
slanders and libels with which the false leaders of 
our day are beguiling a thoughtless people. 

Is there not something to think about, as we make 
the comparison between the true and the false ? 


The Public Health. 


EALTH is no longer an individual matter, but a 
HH public concern. Modern science justifies itself not 

simply in securing the physical well-being of indi- 
viduals here and there, but in obtaining sanitary living 
conditions for all the people and in turning the remarkable 
methods for the prevention of disease to the public good. 
The State co-operates with medical science to this end. So 
it becomes the duty of the State to see that men live in 
houses that are sanitary and amidst surroundings, as far as 
possible, made healthful; that the conditions under which 
they labor shall be hygienic; that the health of young chil- 
dren shall not be broken by hard tasks; that women, and 
the girls who are to be the future mothers of the country, 
shall not be kept at work for such long hours as to under- 
mine their health. These and similar phases of the health 
of the people have now come to be looked upon as matters 
for the municipality, the State and Federal governments 
to seek to regulate. 

President Wilson in his brief inaugural gave no little 
space to the problem of safe-guarding the health of the 
nation. ‘‘Nor have we studied and perfected,”’ said he, 
‘the means by which government may be put at the service 
of humanity in safe-guarding the health of the nation, the 
health of its men and its women and its children, as well as 
their rights in the struggle for existence. This is no senti- 
mental duty. . Society must see to it that it does not 
itself crush or weaken or damage its own constituent parts. 
The first duty of law is to keep sound the society it serves. 
Sanitary laws, pure-food laws, and laws determining condi- 
tions of labor which individuals are powerless to determine 
for themselves, are intimate parts of the very business of 
justice and legal efficiency.” 

The United States has demonstrated what can be done 
e matter of health promotion in the Philippines, where 
successful warfare has been waged against small-pox, 
cholera, beriberi, leprosy and intestinal diseases, cutting 
down the death rate enormously and checking epidemics 
ther. The health achievements of our Government 
Canal Zone during the digging of the Panama Canal 
v what can be done when the Government is in full con- 
Once a veritable disease and death trap, the Zone 
taken on the qualities of a health resort. 
neither expect nor desire the Government to take 
thing under its care as it had to at Panama. Legal 
ition and safe-guarding there shall need to be, but 
everyone desires good health and will take reasonable 
to secure it if informed of the way, popular education 
health lines will accomplish much. For example, 
f the most hopeful signs for temperance is the influ- 
which the scientific position that temperance is essen- 
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tial to health and physical efficiency will have upon the 
habits of people. Public health is a public asset, and what- 
ever other qualities its people may possess, that nation is 
doomed to failure which does not conserve the health and 


physical fitness of its citizens. 


Efficiency in Food Labels. 


E have had efficiency in business, why not have 
W\ efficiency in foods? Until we put what we eat 

to the efficiency test we shall not have put the 
pure-food question on a real scientific basis. Having elimi- 
nated the articles of diet which have been proven to be 
harmful, it will next be the task to select and use those 
which are most helpful. Before buying her food supply 
the housewife will ask, How much of fuel value is there in 
this, how much of material for muscle building, etc.? 
And the time is coming when goods will be so labeled. 
Dr. Graham Lusk, Professor of Physiology in the Medical 
College of Cornell University, discusses this question inter- 
estingly in the Evening Post of New York. He demon- 
strates how, if scientifically selected for its heat and repair 
qualities, enough food can be bought for 50 cents to sup- 
port a family of five for one day. 

Professor Lusk treats the body as a machine requiring a 
certain amount of food daily for fuel and repair. For a fam- 
ily of five he estimates that 7,750 calorics are required each 
day, and furnishes a list of the foods most commonly used, 
giving the cost and the number of calorics contained in a 
pound. At the head of the list stands glucose, proven by 
the laboratory to be the cheapest and best food-fuel we 
have. ‘One of the most curious recent developments,” says 
Professor Lusk, ‘‘is the attack made in certain newspapers 
and magazines on commercial glucose, the cheapest food- 
fuel known. Since glucose is the normal blood sugar, and 
since all starches are converted into glucose in the intestinal 
canal, it does not appear how it can be deleterious. State- 
ments which have been made to the contrary have not 
been accompanied by any evidence, and in the interest of 
the economical nourishment of the people, these proofs 
should be demanded.”’ 

Why shouldn’t Boards of Health seek to educate the 
people along the line of the nutritive qualities of foods, and 
how to select foods that are high in fuel value and in pro- 
tein for restoring the waste of the body? And why 
shouldn’t the manufacturers of products which rank high 
in these respects place upon the labels a plain statement 
of the number of calorics each package contains and the 
number of these which are in protein. This could all be 
done urfder government supervision, thus precluding fraud. 
Isn’t it the scientific way to be sure that one is getting the 
most food value for the least expenditure of money? 


The Income Tax. 
A CTING on the permission given to it by the recent 


amendment to the Constitution, the new Demo- 
cratic Congress will not only pass an income tax, but 
this tax will probably become a permanent feature of our 
fiscal system. It will be needed to fill the gap in the 
revenues to be created by the program of tariff revision and 
tax remission which the Democrats will carry out at the 
extra session. Estimates made by some of the members 
of the Ways and Means Committee are that the income 
tax, including the corporation tax, which is expected to 
become part of this impost, will bring in a revenue of about 
$100,000,000. This big addition to the government’s 
annual income will give the Democrats considerable free- 
dom in the way of tariff cutting if their protectionist con- 
tingent, which has become strong in the South, will let them. 
A tax was levied on incomes of $800 and over during the 
civil war period, the original rate being 3 per cent. This 
is the most objectianable form of taxation to Americans, 
but it was submitted to during the war between the 
states from motives of patriotism. The rate and the amount 
taxed were changed several times, and it was repealed in 
1882. Here were the amounts collected: 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


$2,741,858 
20,294,732 1869 
32,050,017 1870 
72,982,159 1871 
66,014,429 1872 


1868 $41,455,598 





14,436,862 


The tax was costly as well as obnoxious. It involved 
the government in many law suits, in one of which Samuel 
J. Tilden figured. The litigations lasted several years, 
and as a result a few more millions were gathered in by 
the treasury for the years mentioned. The entire amount 
collected, including these arrears, was $346,911,760. 
The Wilson-Gorman tariff act of 1894 contained an income- 
tax provision which had a very short career. Attacked 
on the ground of unconstitutionality, it was set aside by 
the Supreme Court in 1895. 
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The Plain Truth. 


| OTTERIES! Though it will mean the loss of millions 
4 of dollars to the State, Italy shows a progressive spirit 
in abolishing the lottery. In 1907-08 the gross receipts 
from the State lottery amounted to $16,680,000, and the 
Government, after paying all prizes and the running ex- 
penses, had $8,680,000 to its credit. But what was im- 
mensely profitable to the State meant not only a dead loss 
to the majority of supporters of the lottery, but worse 
still the encouragement of the gambling spirit among the 
people, the hope to win a living without working for it. 
The general demoralizing influence of a lottery is more 
far-reaching than the immediate money’ loss to the sub- 
scribers. Officially recognized lotteries are very slow in 
disappearing in Europe. Spain, Austria, Holland and Prus- 
sia still have them and the tickets are eagerly bought up. 
The Spanish-American republics have also made the great 
mistake of supporting lotteries, thus encouraging gambling 
and idleness among the people. ; 


\ AGES! Five years ago Japan and China boasted 

but two small-steel plants. To-day these two plants 
are employing more persons than any steel company in 
the world with the exception of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and one-third as many as the latter. These 
companies not only supply most of the needs of their own 
countries, but recently captured a big order for the Philip- 
pines on which American, British and German producers 
were bidding. They have the ore, their plants are modern 
and for wages they pay less for a month than our plants 
pay ina day! The highest grade of workmen in a steel 
mill are the rollers. In China, rollers are paid $4 to $6 a 
month, compared with $8 to $10 a day in this country. 
The best workmen of China receive $6 a month, while for 
the same work here an operator receives $260. The same 
ratio of comparison obtains in the common labor of the 
mills, 5c. to 7c. per day there compared with $2 per day 
here. This is the real yellow peril. Sweep away protection 
and the first to suffer, and those who will suffer most, are 
the workingmen. Neither Europe nor America can com- 
pete with a country which pays wages of 5c. a day or $4 
a month. 


RAFT! Graft is everywhere. The temptation to 

secure any sort of service for nothing is too great 
for human nature to resist. A correspondent in one of the 
dailies suggests the burning of seven out of each eight free 
dispensaries in New York City as a means of destroying 
the graft that has grown up about these institutions. For- 
merly, and for a period of many years, only about four per 
cent. of the population made use of the free dispensary, the 
rest of the people being able, presumably, to pay for medi- 
cal attention. At present a large proportion of the popu- 
lation resort to the free dispensaries with the result that 
‘‘medical practice has been demoralized and many doc- 
tors have been driven to ultra-commercial methods.” 
This abuse of the free dispensary has been even more disas- 
trous to the thousands of persons who have stooped to 
accepting a charity when they should have paid something 
at least for the help received. Genuine self-respect is too 
precious an element of character to be sold for a free treat- 
ment at a public dispensary. A better way to correct the 
evil than by burning the dispensaries would be to enforce 
the law against false representations used in obtaining free 
medical service. 


IBEL. The vicious abuse of the power of the press in 

libeling whom it will could be stopped if those so libeled 
would sue for damages. Very seldom is such a suit entered, 
and consequently those newspapers that have no respect for 
their own honor or that of anyone else, have become very 
bold in their libelous statements concerning those whom 
they wish to attack. Controller Prendergast of New York 
City, speaking before the Brown University Alumni 
Association, condemned certain newspapers in his city for 
traducing the integrity of public officials in their conduct 
of the subway situation: Mr. Prendergast advocated 
that the owners of such newspapers be prosecuted by the 
District Attorney’s office in the same manner they advo- 
cate the punishment of police officials who break the law. 
It may be a question whether the District Attorney would 
be qualified or not to proceed in this way, but in any event 
the libeled officials themselves could institute suits for 
damages. The English press lacks the personal, abusive 
element so characteristic of our yellow journals, and one 
reason for this may be that when anyone in England is 
maligned and libeled in the public prints he is very likely 
to sue and be awarded liberal damages on proving his case. 
The surest way to reach the publishers of certain news- 
papers is through the sensitive pocket nerve. 
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Grocery Evolution—Vogue of Package Foods 


Comparison Should Cause the Housekeeper to Rejoice That She Did Not Live in the ‘‘Good’’ Old Days 


By 


HERE is a song that runs, “I sigh in vain to live 
again in the days of old.”” While the name of the 
composer is uncertain, one thing is positive, the 
song was never written by a modern housekeeper. Com- 
parison between the grocery store of forty years ago and 
the grocery store of to-day is the most convincing proof 
of progress along those lines that make for cleanliness and 
} 


better living, in the conduct of the cuisine of the average 


household. Small, dark, and congested were the quarters 


in those ‘‘good old days.”’ A swinging sign would read 


‘*Mvy will is good, my price is just, I'll use you well, but 
trust.”” Or 


cannot another 


“no 


EDITH TOWNSEND KAU 


the nostrils in the hole-in-the-wall grocery shops of the 
unclean foreign merchants in congested tenement districts 
in the cities 

What memories are aroused at sight of the present-day 
ippetizing jars of mince meat, of mother chopping suet 
ind apples, seeding raisins and currants, in fact working 
herself almost sick to put up a crock for the winter pies, 
The 


housewife to-day does not have to worry over the exhaust- 


many times losing the whole thing through mould. 


Fruits and vege- 
and 


ing and preserving. 
highly 


ing process of cann 


tables put up according to the most scientific 





effusion along lines of 
trust’’ would 
Trust is dead, bad pay killed 
This would be accom- 


declare ‘‘ Poor 


him.” 
panied by the haunting pic- 
ture of a dog with his feet 
turned protestingly upward 
in rigor mortis. 

Outside of these attempts 
at poetry and art, there was 
nothing but the most sordid 
conditions existing in the 
groéery stores of long ago. 
The tempting window 
plays of canned goods, fruit 
in jars and special structures 
built from boxes of cereals or 
wonderful jars of fruits were 
never seen. The plate glass 
show window was unknown. 
There were small dirty panes 
of glass and barred shutters 
taken down at six and put up 
at nine. Almost everything 
came in barrels, and the 
grocer and his one, usually 
Dutch, boy assistant would 
scoop out the loose 


dis- 


sugar, 
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—— 
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rice, tea, coffee, etc., carrying 
as much accumulated dirt as 
the commodity itself, all 
going to make up the weight, 
on counter scales, which were 
rarely cleaned, and wore a crusty combination of sac- 
charine, farinaceous, and fatty deposits. Smoked fish 
in open boxes added its flavor to the combination of 
cocoa shells, cheese and kerosene. As soap did not come 
in paper packages, it was cut off from long bars with a 
knife which later was quite as apt to be used for the cheese 
or butter, which was exposed on the counter, the only 
protection being a sort of wire mouse trap, with meshes so 
wide that dust and dirt filtered through, thus making a top 
layer that had to be scraped off before the customer could 
be served. 

Fancy in these days having to buy white sand and soft 
soap for scrubbing floors. Imagine buying food, such as 
bacon, hanging exposed on a hook where flies were so thick, 
both alive and dead, that small boys, waiting to be served, 
revelled in the delights of sweeping off handfuls of them 
from the greasy counters. Compare that condition with 
the handsome, well ventilated, light and attractive grocery 
stores of to-day, with tempting shelves of canned goods, 
which include not only the staples, such as pickles and pre- 
serves, that are no longer novelties, but also the most 
delicious and unusual adjuncts to the meal of the epicure. 
Whether truffles or turtle meat, caviare or cheese, the taste 
can be accommodated, with the highest standards of purity 
and cleanliness enforced by law. 

The old custom was to permit a customer to test butter 
and cheese by giving her a dab on a knife. This she 
licked off, in this way cleaning the knife for the next butter 
orcheese buyer. Across the ceiling dried apples hung from 
one year’s end to the other. If they were not thoroughly 
dried in the beginning, they were certain to be so after 
several months of dust baths when the boy swept the 
sawdust, and after being exposed to the heat from the 
kerosene lamps, the odor of which permeated everything 
in the place. This smell was augmented by the leaky oil 
barrels, as likely as not to be placed next to those holding 
sugar. When one considers the enormous variety of crack- 
ers, suited to dainty luncheon and tea service, the mem- 
ory of the coarse, tasteless ‘soda crackers”’ in the open 
barrel fails to add to any desire to live again in the days 
of old. 

And the candy sticks in jars, the outer sugary covering 
with fly specks and dust obliterating the stripes. Not 
much like the chocolates and bonbons in the high class 
grocery of to-day. The question of sugar is an interesting 
one to consider in this scale of comparison. Very little 
white sugar was used and such a thing as the dainty domino 
blocks was unknown. Sugar, loose in barrels, was done 
up in cheap straw paper which lay on counters, collecting 
dirt. No bags, no boxes, no cartons. It was an age 
of looseness in every sense of the word. The unsanitary 
conditions that prevailed make it all the more wonderful 
that any one lived to go over in retrospect the ‘‘ good old 
days.” 

To-day in some of the country districts, where the Civil 
War is discussed asa current event, the tourist, held up 
by a puncture, can get some idea of the conditions holding 
sway in the old-time grocery. The odor of soused mack- 
erel from the open barrel, the admixture of thyme, sage, 
garlic and green peppers hung up to gather dust and 
nurture flies, is the perfume of the past, which also assails 


THE CLEAN 
Everything is germ proof, 


road, c 


AND WHOLESOME GROCERY OF TO-DAY. 


appetizing, and properly covered in boxes, cans, and cases. 
lean aisles add to the customer's comfort. 


FMANN 


opened for the table. Value must be computed at t 


consumer's table and not at the grocery store or at t 
factory Che package itself is a necessary element of tl] 
value. It is useless to put modern package quality in 


bulk goods, and as a matter of fact, the quality now gen 
ally pre vailing was unheard of before the birth of the ret 
package. 

From information gathered from the personal represe 
tive of a well known grocery house, the marked differe: 
between old-time grocery methods and those of the presi 
day is clearly shown. The grocery stores of to-day can fi 
nish everything for every meal in tins, glass jars, and carte 
or bags. There are oysters with the tang of the sea, cral 
lobsters, clams, and fish, also suitably prepared dressi: 
to accompany them. The French entrees, for which m 
a millionaire engages a special chef, come in such vari 
that the hostess with no help in the kitchen, or with o 
one maid at the most, can serve her guests with brai 


beef, sweetbreads a la financiere, galantine chicken, salmj 
of goose a la Rothschild and dozens of other entrees t! 
occupy a place in the epicurean niche of fame. Ey 
roast and corned beef, whole roast chicken and corne: 


beef hash are among the possibilities of purchase in the 
modern grocery. 
The prepared breakfast foods which daily are growing i: 


number and deliciousness solve the worry of cooking that 
is the early morning bugbear of the housewife. Soups, 
health meat, ham, bacon 
Sausage, smoked beef and smoked tongue can be stoc ked 


food products, extracts of 
in the larder with various cooked and potted meats so that 
the unexpected guest need strike no terror to the hoste ss 
and many a marital disagreement, based on the forgetful- 
ness of the husband to notify his wife of the hospitable in- 
vitation, can be avoided. And how much easier it is to 
open a glass jar or tin, in which the contents are prepared 
with accuracy, cleanliness and assured culinary knowledge 
in the highest degree, than to wrestle with a cooked dish 
which stubbornly refuses to act right just when a good im- 
pression is hoped to be made on the company gathered 
at the board. 

Unquestionably the housewife of the present should be 
thankful that she did not live in the old days. House- 
keeping, as far as setting the table with the choicest 
edibles is concerned, has become a matter of wonderful sim- 
plicity and supreme success. 
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As a demonstration in 
grocery evolution the fol- 
lowing menus from breakfast 
to the midnight supper, every 
dish of which comes either in 
packages, tins or jars, will be 
the most convincing proof of 
what possibilities for pure 
food, and delicious food as 
well, have opened through the 
wonderful progress made 
from the old-time grocery to 
the grocery of to-day: 


BREAKFAST: 

Oranges, Corn Flakes, 
rated Cream, Bacon, Old Vir- 
ginia Breakfast Roe, Potato 
Chips, Rolls, Instant Postum. 

LUNCHEON: 

Oyster Cocktail, Bouillon, Rusks, 
Crab Meat Canapes, Salted Al- 
monds, Olives, Braised Beef a 
la Jardinere, Petit Pois, Chest- 
nuts in cream, Chicken Breast in 
Jelly, Celery Branches, Wafers, 
Brie Cheese, Brandy Peaches, 
Ice Cream, Coffee. 

DINNER: 

Hors d’Oeuvres, Oysters, Petit 
Marmite, Lobster Cutlets, Sauce 
Tartare, Roast Beef with mush- 
room and truffles, Artichokes. 
Flagolets, Whole French Roast 
Capon, Cold aaperesue. Wafers, 
Cheese, Wine Jelly, Plum Pud- 
ding, Bonbons, Mineral waters, 


Evapo- 








THE UNSANITARY GROCERY WITH ITS EXPOSED WARES. 


Prunes, bread, ham, etc., have no protection 
The dirty floor adds to the danger. 


Here the milk can jostles the oil barrel. 
from the menace of germs. 


sanitary methods can be bought optionally. There is no 
need to begin with the first strawberry and labor all 
through the hot summer to secure a supply of fruits and 
vegetables in the order of their coming from spring to 
autumn. 

Some may argue that buying in this way is extravagant, 
but how much more extravagant is the wasted energy, and 
also the ingredients when the cook finds that after all her 
pains there is something wrong with the preserves or 
the catsup, and the whole lot must be thrown away. How 
much better to pay a little more, perhaps, and get the as- 
sured certainty of perfect results with the absolute germ- 
proof methods of packing and sealing now in vogue. 

Every trade evolution has a beginning and a reason, and 
just as there is no longer doubt that the American manu- 
facturer employs the most sanitary methods in the world, 
there is no longer doubt that the change from the bulk and 
barrel package of shipment to the convenient retail pack- 
age as the unit of trade, was the inspiration of the manu- 
facturer. The manufacturer of good material wanted 
a means of identifying his product and making it known 
to the consumer. Therefore the evolution of the retail 
package as the unit of trade. 

From the doubtful depths of bin and barrel, with its 
pound methods, variable scales and the many handlings 
by the unwashed hands of the grocery clerk, has come the 
era of the retail package, air tight, moisture and dust proof, 
its contents free from the touch of human hands, from the 
moment it is organized in the factory until it is finally 


Coffee. 

SUPPER: 

Caviare Sandwiches, Deviled 
Tongue, Wafers, Cheese, Ginger 
Ale, Russian Tea. 

Aside from superior sanitary conditions there are in the 
groceries of to-day features that appeal to the eye, and of 
which the old-time grocer never dreamed. Take, for ex- 
ample, the demonstrations which are means of introduc- 
ing new brands of tea and coffee, gelatines, pancake 
flours, and plum puddings. In one establishment which 
caters to the highest trade, demonstration booths are 
arranged with as much care and art as though the setting 
was for tableaux or pictures. 

A new brand of tea is dispensed in a wistaria bower, 
by a dainty maid in Chinese robes, who graciously be- 
stows a smile with the little shell-like cup of fragrant 
tea, following her hospitality by a talk that rarely allows 
a partaker to go away without purchasing a package of 
the new blend. Miss Cherry Blossom of Tokio induces you 
to sample a cup of fragrant coffee, or a pretty white 
capped and aproned saleswoman, of glib tongue and skil!/ul 
fingers, will show you a newer, quicker and better way of 
preparing a cereal or a custard. 

How tempting are those booths daintily draped, and 
rich in the colors of fruit desserts, in their layers of ‘“‘ reacly- 
in-a-minute”’ jelly. Nota section of these big stores but 
which puts forth its special enticement. The large g!1ss 
jars of California fruits and vegetables, cut into strange 
geometrical devices, or in their natural size and shape «rt 
studies in the bottling art that the old-time grocer would 
have regarded as beyond the realm of possibility. There 
is no kinship save-in name between the grocery of fi'ty 
years ago and the grocery of to-day. 
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Wonderful Development of Florida 


By RALPH ROWLAND 
































WHEN THE SPANIARDS RULED THE LAND. 


Company of Spanish Infantry a feature of a parade at St. Augustine celebrating the discovery and settlement of 
Florida by Ponce de Leon in 1513. 


N March 31, 1913, St. Augustine, Florida, will be 
especially bright with romance and color. Ap- 
propriately personated by visitors or residents 
de Leon and his retinue of Spanish cavaliers will 
nto that place that day, and for six days, the oldest 
in the United States will also be the gayest. To all 

see it the pageant will be a thing of beauty. 

\t that point on that day history and romance will 

erge. Sailing from Porto Rico, in the long ago, this 
issociate of Columbus, with a choice selection of com- 
panions, all seeking the fountain of eternal youth, which 
in Indian legend located near that spot, landed close to 
the place on which St. Augustine afterward rose, and took 
possession of the country in the name of the king of Spain. 
The day was March 27, 1513. As the day was Easter 
Sunday, the Spanish name of which is Pascua Florida, 
the discoverers gave the name Florida to the new region. 
The name was afterward extended by Spain to the whole 
locality up to Canada. At that time, and with that event, 
the history of North America began. 

Ponce failed to find the fountain of youth in Florida. 
Through a wound from an Indian arrow, indeed, a few 
years later there, he met death instead. Centuries after 
his day, however, other visitors have been more success- 
ful. In recent years tens of thousands of persons from all 
over the United States, and many from Europe and Latin 
\merica, have received new vigor from a stay of a few weeks 
or months every year in Florida. That state has some of 
the most attractive and popular winter resorts to be found 
anywhere in the world. ‘They run up to the hundreds in 
number, they are chiefly onitseast coast, 


winter months, and her orange groves gathered in millions 
of Northern capital. She was the earliest of the old Con- 
federate States to win the attention of the investors and 
captains of industry above Mason and Dixon’s line. The 
inpour of wealth into her lap has been particularly large 
in volume in the past decade and a half. This has had a 
tendency not only to increase the State’s population, but 
to place the white element of its people decisively in the 
preponderance. The Northern section of its inhabitants 
is steadily growing, aside from those who merely pass the 
winter months there. 

Jacksonville, with 57,000 people; Tampa, with 37,000; 
Pensacola, with 22,000, and Key West, with 19,000, are 
the State’s largest cities. It has half a dozen other towns— 
West Tampa, Gainesville, St. Augustine, Miami, Lake 
City and Tallahassee—ranging from 8,000 down to 5,000. 
With a gain of 42 per cent. in population between 1900 
and 1910, Florida made a much larger increase in inhabi- 
tants than any other Southern State, even than Texas, 
and larger than any Eastern State. Only a few of the boom 
States of the West expanded faster in the decade. Thus 
it gained a seat in the present House of Representatives, 
and won an additional vote in the electoral college which 
chose Woodrow Wilson as president. 

Any one who glances at a map of Florida of to-day will 
notice many towns, or embryo towns, which were lacking 
a year or two ago. This is especially true along the At- 
lantic border. There is a continuous stretch of settlements 
along the Florida East Coast Railroad, from the State's 
northern boundary to the southern end of the peninsula. 





THE FRENCH MASTERS OF FLORIDA. 


French Infantry, a feature of a Ponce de Leon pageant 
at St. Augustine. Spain ceded a part of Florida to France. 


ernmost spur of Florida, 75 miles of which extension is 
over water, much of it being over the ocean itself, for 
Key West is far out in the Gulf of 





and they are situated in all sorts of 


Mexico. By means of viaducts, the 





surroundings, and with all sorts of out- 
door sports, from surf bathing to hunt- 
ing. In Florida ‘“‘every winter day is a 
June day, full of sunshine.” 

Florida changed flags oftener than has 
any other part of the United States. 
Discovered by Spain, she has been ruled 
successively from Madrid, Versailles, 
Madrid again, London, Washington, 
Richmond and Washington once more, 
the latter change, of course, coming in 
1861-65. Spain was in Florida till 1821. 

The story of Florida in recent times 
is as fascinating as anything which the 
remoter past told. Soon after the close 
of the Civil War her natural resources 
in soil, climate and forests began to at- 
tract capital from the Northern States 
and from Europe. Before reconstruc- 
tion was completed she had colo- 
nies of Northern people for the 








road is carried from island to island, 
' some of which stepping stones were 
constructed for this purpose, to 
Key West, which brings the locomo- 
tive‘ to within 90 miles of Havana. 
The labor and skill in building this road 
were great, and the expense was vast, 
but the expense was more than offset by 
the value of the work to the state and 
the country. Most of the money and 
most of the inspiration for the building 
of this ocean-spanning railway were fur- 
nished by Mr. Flagler. This sea railway 
to Key West adds largely to the eco- 
nomic strength and the general attrac- 
tiveness of that Gibraltar of the United 
States. 

Standing, as it does, on what will be 
the main line of travel between Europe 
and the Atlantic coast of the United 
States on the one side and Asia and the 
west coast of North and South America 












































THE EARLIEST INHABITANTS OF FLORIDA. 


Mounted Indians in the parade celebrating Florida’s 
Giscovery by white men, who took the land from the 
°riginal occupants. The old city gates of St. Augustine 
are shown in the background. 


CHANGE OF FLAGS DAY. 


Squad of British Infantry at their flag pole representing the transfer 
The country was 


of the country from Spain to Great Britain in 1763. 
restored to Spain in 1783. 


In various parts of the State new lines or extensions are 
continually being built. Along all of them settlements 
are being erected. Palm Beach and West Palm Beach, 
on the Atlantic Coast, are among the best advertised of 
the world’s rest and recreation spots. Their names are 
known all over the globe. 

Among the public spirited men who have, by their 
wealth and their example, been particularly active in 
developing Florida’s resources, and in building her up as 
a winter resort, is Mr. Henry M. Flagler of New York. 
Mr. Flagler has built the Alcazar, the Ponce de Leon 
and other hotels in big resorts in that State which 
are models of their kind, and which cost millions 
of dollars, and he owns over 600 miles of railway there. 
His ‘‘Whitehall,”” in Palm Beach, is one of the most 
magnificent winter homes in the world. It is one of 
the show places of a_ locality which is as rich as 
any other place on earth in attractive edifices, public 
and private. The grounds around the hotels and private 
residences at the two Palm Beaches are among the 
most elaborate and beautiful to be found anywhere on 
the globe. 

One of the most wonderful pieces of engineering work in 
the world is that of the extension of the Florida East 
Coast Railway from the mainland to Key West, the south- 


on the other, by way of the Panama 
Canal, Key West expects ultimately to 
be a prominent shipping point for com- 
merce by that waterway. Pensacola, 
another of Flotida’s ports, also looks 
forward hopefully to winning some of the trade prizes 
which that short-cut between the Atlantic and the Pa- 
cific is to hand out to such American ports as are prepared 
to take intelligent advantage of their opportunities. 
Florida is one of the states to which the future holds 
out its choicest favors. 

In an interesting article contributed recently to LESLIE's 
the Hon. Albert W. Gilchrist, at that time Governor of 
the state, among other things, and with a pardonable en- 
thusiasm, said: 

“Our State is being settled with good citizens. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1910, the rate of increase in our 
population was 42.2 per cent., being double the 21.1 per 
cent. of the nation at large. ‘Every little movement has a 
meaning all itsown.’ It appears that people are begin- 
ning to know a good thing when they see it. There 
are fully thirty-five hundred miles of: improved hard 
roads in Florida. Churches and schoolhouses are in- 
creasing. Illiteracy is decreasing. Florida is the most 
prosperous State in the Union. Its population is more 
national than that of any other State. All worthy 
people receive a hearty welcome in Florida. So much 
good could be said of Florida that, if I tried to tell it all, 
it would take from now until the last reverberating echoes 
of Gabriel's horn.”’ 
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How the Canners Help the Cause of Pure Food 


By ROBERT D. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


HEINI 


Mr. Heinl, while preparing this article, visited five of the largest canning establishments in the United States. 


Washington Correspondent for Leslie’s 


His coming was 


unannounced, but all doors were thrown open to him and conditions as he found them were most gratifying. 


HERE is to be erected in Washington by the Na 


tional Canners’ Association a great testing labor 
tory It will be the finest bureau of scientific re 
search of its kind in the world he sole object of this vast 


plant will be to insure a more perfect canned product. The 
laboratory will take up all of the problems of the industry 
and will work slowly, but surely, towards the betterment 
of preserved food 

In addition to this, a committee on sanitation has been 
appointed by the organization to formulate rules and regu 
lations governing the construction and operation of can 
ning factories with the view to properly safeguarding the 
employees and further insuring the purity and cleanliness 
of the product. These regulations are to be forwarded to 
various committees in the House of Representatives and 
Senate, the legislative authorities and to the State Canners’ 
Association in each state. The committee will urge Fed 
eral and State legislative enactments of their resolutions 
and advocate thorough sanitary inspection of all food fa 
The efforts should not be construed as a reflection 
on the present methods because the practical canner is 


tories. 


never satisfied unless he is progressing. 

An idea of the amazing growth of this vital and all impor 
tant industry may be had when it is told that there are now 
nearly 4000 concerns in the country engaged in canning 
and preserving with an invested capital of $119,207,000. 
During the last year they paid over $100,000,000 for raw 
material and their finished product was $157,101,000. A 
case of canned vegetables was turned out for every three 
men, women and childern in that time. Not to mention 
the fruit and fish, four pounds of condensed milk were put 
up in 1912 for each inhabitant of the United States. One 
packing house in Chicago daily cooked canned food suffi- 
Think of it! 

We now consume three billion cans of food each year, the 
surplus crop of the country, which before the art of preserv- 


cient to feed a city of 100,000 population. 


ing was perfected, went to waste. It is so stupendous a 
quantity that if the canning industry were suddenly de- 
stroyed, a famine might be created. Certainly it would 
have an effect on the cost of living, for while that has gone 
up the price on staple articles in canned food has remained 
stationary. It is an interesting situation in view of the 
fact that the canner has been obliged to pay from twenty- 
five to fifty per cent. more for raw material. He pays ten 
per cent. more for his labor than in previous years and 
claims that it is twenty-five per cent. less efficient. 
Instead of not co-operating with federal pure food au- 
thorities and having to be whipped into line, the canner vol- 
untarily adopts improved methods. Often his way of 
doing things is better than the government is able to pre- 
scribe. ‘‘It has been said that by far the larger number of 
food manufacturers desire to comply with the law and 
handle only pure and standard products”’ was a tribute paid 
by James Wilson, the retiring Secretary of Agriculture: 
“The pure-food board has undertaken, ina number of lines 
where the difficulties seemed greatest, to work out methods 
to demonstrate to the manufacturers how they can put on 
the market goods that are of the required standard. The 


industries in which this work has been done have co-opet 
ited to the fullest extent and largely adopted more efficient 
methods than have been pointed out to them 

I had the good fortune to meet Dr. A. W. Bitting, food 
technologist of the Department of Agriculture He is the 
government canned food expert Dr. Bitting, from first 
hand knowledge and unbiased investigation, probably 
knows more about canning conditions than any other man 


in America. He has just completed a personal inspection 
of 300 canneries, from coast to coast, including every large 
establishment in the United States. I spoke to him of un 
savory conditions alleged to have been found in several New 
York State canneries recently 

‘Such cases as those were reported to be,”’ he said, “‘are 
anexception There are mighty few bad canneries these day 
At first some establishments did not take kindly to gov 
ernment inspection but they are now heartily in accord 
with it In the old days canneries often times were noth 
ing but rough sheds. In many instances, there was little 
or no regard for sanitary conditions. The modern splen 
didly lighted and sanitary cannery is more like a great 
model kitchen.”” Dr. Bitting told me how test cans of food 

fruit for instance—were being sent across the Isthmus 
of Panama from the United States and on long trips with 
observations made to note the effect of travel and to sec 
if the present method of packing might be improved upon 

Che pure-food law is coming along splendidly, make no 
mistake about that, but also remember that the big manu 
facturer is co-operating with Uncle Sam scientifically and 
in exactly the right spirit. The Bureau of Chemistry has 
been criticised because its fines have not been heavy, but 
officials hasten to explain that it is not the amount in dol 
lars and cents that hurts, but the odium attached to a con 
viction. It injures the concern in the trade and business 
competitors hasten to take advantage of such a prosecution. 
In a spirit of all fairness the agsertion may be made that 
the big canner has seldom been found to be an offender the 
second time. ‘Tell me what’s wrong with my goods”’ he 
‘““No matter what it is, I'll 
make it right rather than be subject to government pros¢ 
cution.”’ 


says throwing up his hands. 


The establishment of the newer and larger bureau re 
ferred to in the beginning of the article is the direct result 
of particular and intelligent effort members of the Canners’ 
National Association have madegsto improve their product. 
Several years ago the canners established in Washington a 
smaller bureau of scientific research to take up in a broad 
way the chemistry of canned foods and if possible to 
They 
secured the co-operation of the United States Bureau of 


work out more scientific methods and processes. 


Chemistry, the commissary department of the United 
States Army, and several independent chemical labora- 
tories who were directly or indirectly interested in in 
vestigating canned foods and their containers. They im- 
mediately took up the work of packing what is called a 
“pedigreed line’’ of fruits and vegetables in various fac- 
tories in all parts of the country where canned foods are 
put up. 


In making this experimental pack, every item enter 
into the production of the goods was strictly noted 


condition of the stock, the character of the container and 


Sanitary state The experimental pac king extended 
the entire season of I910 It amounted to about 25 
tins, which were collected, marked and stored in firey 


warehouses in Washington. Chemists and bacteriolog 
every three months continue to examine the sample 
of the pack with a view of determining scientifi 
whether there has been any dete rioration in the foods 

It has been my personal experience that big canneries 
are most inviting food establishments. Rather than have 
the reader take the word of the writer for it, I would 1 
earnestly urge him to visit some of these places and se 


He will be cordially received, for é 


with his own eyes. 
canner whose place is not open to visitors died a long time 
ago 

Modern canning establishments not only put up fr 
clean food, but the can itself is first sterilized by washi 
with live steam before the food goes in. In the hom 
kitchen the greatest heat that can be attained from the 
hottest fire is 212 degrees. Chis is the degree of boilir re 
While this heat is sufficient to kill bacteria, it is not intens 
enough to completely sterilize the germ or spore. Th, 
objective point of the domestic cook is to allow the food 
to boil and simmer until it is declared done. It does not 
follow that this heat is even well sustained during the 
cooking process and often as not the food is only partially 
cooked, notwithstanding the fact that it may be declared 
done. The object of a cook in the canning kitchen is 
quite different. He knows nothing except time and tem- 
perature. When this point is reached his food is also 


done. Under pressure, heat is forced to 235 or 250 
degrees, according to the nature of the food, and without 
wavering a degree, with eyes upon the steam gauge, a 
thermometer and the clock, for the full space of thirty to 
ninety minutes the cooking goes on. 

Likewise the canning establishments are so large that 
they may employ a special man to judge their beef tongues 
or their poultry products. In one establishment I saw a 
man who had done nothing for the past twenty-five years 
He has made it a life work. With 
due respect to the housewife or home cook, how could she 
begin to know as much about that one subject as the man 
who had studied beef tongues day in and day out for 


but inspect tongues. 


2 


over two decades: What private home could afford a 
special ‘‘turkey”’ cook, or a “‘chicken”’ cook? The pack- 
er on the other hand may have the best specialist which 
money can procure. The highest officer in the company 
each day personally examines the day’s pack. It is a 
Maybe 
the house has been packing the same article each day 
for a couple of months. Nevertheless every sample is 


task too important to trust to a subordinate. 


looked over and as carefully inspected as if it were being 
put up for the first time. This I know to be a fact. 

The canner locates his plant in the best producing sec- 
tions of the country. If it is peas he wants, he goes to the 


(Continued on page 336.) 


The Question of Food Values 


N the average household an ample meal is considered 
one that moves either more or less ceremoniously from 
soup to nuts. It is a question of pounds, of quantity 

seasoned by a modicum of quality, but with no real knowl- 
edge of food values, as represented by the dishes served. 
Even intelligent housekeepers seem to consider the ques- 
tion of food values as something too scientific and com- 
plicated to be considered. It suggests the chemist and 
every ology that has come to figure in domestic economics. 
For years the family has been satisfied, and it seems non- 
sensical to alter the menu at this date. Cooking schools 
have done much to awaken the table provider to the 
knowledge that it is not all of life to live or that we live 
to eat. 

A well-planned meal containing the proper combination 
of foods is not difficult to prepare. The essential ingred- 
ient, a repairing material, is protein, found abundantly in 
meat, eggs, cheese and nuts. The starches and sugars, 
technically known as carbohydrates, are required also, to- 
gether with fats for fuel for effort. These two fuel-fur- 
nishing foods can be used alternately, thus securing a vari- 
ation. Scientists’ who have given the question of food 
values special attention report that a diet of protein, fat 
and carbohydrates, alone, would cause starvation more 
quickly than if all food were withheld. There is the neces- 
sity of introducing some mineral salts that yield iron, cal- 
cium, magnesium, phosphorous and potassium. 

A supply of iron is obtained from raisins, whole wheat, 
dried beans, prunes and meats or the yolks of eggs. Cal- 
cium is contributed by milk, dried peas and beans, celery 
and citrous fruits. In meat, peas, beans, milk and prunes 
there is magnesium. Phosphorous forms a quality in meat, 
milk, egg yolks, whole wheat, dried peas and beans. Potas- 
sium is furnished in potatoes, parsnips, cabbage, turnips 
and apples. 

The housekeeper who has regularly furnished a meal 
that had been studied only on the plan of meat, vegetables, 
salad and dessert does not know that an infinitely simpler 
meal will be more abundant in protein, carbohydrates and 





By CARROL TOWNSEND 
mineral salts. One of the best authorities on cooking in 
the United States gives two specimen, breakfast menus: 
one which furnishes the necessary protein, carbohydrate, 
fat, iron, calcium, phosphorous, magnesium, and potassi- 
um; the other showing a lack of the necessary food 
values. 

The perfect breakfast is oatmeal, milk and prunes. The 
oatmeal gives the necessary protein and carbohydrate, the 
milk adds fat and is also rich in protein and carbohydrate. 
Iron is supplied by the prunes.. Calcium and phosphorous 
by the milk, magnesium by the oatmeal and potassium by 
the prunes. The breakfast in contrast, which is in line 
with the usual service of an American family, is buttered 
toast made from white bread, griddle cakes with maple 
syrup and coffee. There is a noticeable lack of protein and 
of minerals. Fresh fruit would supply mineral salts and 
bulk. While it will be a somewhat bewildering problem 
first, if the housewife or cook who prepares the meals had 
a chart of the foods specially rich in fats, carbohydrates 
and the mineral qualities there would be fewer cases of 
indigestion, and the butchers’ and grocers’ bills would be 
materially decreased. 

Oatmeal being such a wonderful body builder it is 
well to know of novel Ways of serving a food that pro- 
duces strong muscles, sound flesh, active brains, and good 
complexions. Everyone knows of the usual morning serv- 
ice of cooked oatmeal served with cream. Oatmeal jelly 
with whipped cream and maraschino cherries makes an 
attractive dessert. The oatmeal left from breakfast can 
be fried in an egg or made into batter cakes that form a 
very appetizing supper dish. 

There is much waste in households in which food is 
bought with no thought given to the matter, other than 
to see that there is a bountiful supply at each meal. Seek- 
ing variety, the housewife who knows nothing about 
food values or balance is quite likely to serve with fish, 
potatoes, fried hominy and canned corn. 

She feels that fish and three vegetables are enough to 


satisfy the most exacting appetite. When dissatisfaction 


is shown by the amount of food left on the plates, she feels 
aggrieved and woefully regrets the amount of good material 
that has to be thrown into the garbage can. If she had 
served fish, potatoes and stewed tomatoes, with a crisp 
salad, there would have been no occasion to lament over 
plates not cleared. Three starchy vegetables with fish do 
not prove appetizing. With a beefsteak two starch vege- 
tables can be served, but, even then, one is better, with a 
salad always to be considered as a vital feature of every 
heavy meal. 

Aside from the food value of green salads, they possess 
rare qualities in beautifying the complexion. The action 
on the blood is evident in the clearer skin which results 
from a liberal consumption of lettuce or romaine salad, 
spinach and dandelions. Fruit in the raw state is bettet 
than cooked fruit, though prunes and other dried fruits de- 
mand long cooking so that they can be proprly assimilated 

Medical authorities declare we could eat much more, if 
we only knew what to eat with what. It would be almost 
suicidal to eat lobster and drink whiskey. On the other 
hand tea would not harmonize with lobster, but a malt 
liquid would undoubtedly do away with any deleterious 
effect which lobster is apt to have on the digestive organs 
A study of harmony in our bills of fare is as necessary 45 
a study of harmony in our house furnishing or our cloth- 
ing! In fact, it is more vital, for an ill-assorted, u- 
balanced meal may mean, besides wasteful extravaga''ce, 
serious digestive disruptions and permanent ill health 

At some tables, while there is ample food, there is 10 
harmony or the real balance which makes the dainty 
little repast far more satisfying than the numerous he ‘vy 
dishes lacking the food value that fortunately wore? 
of the land are beginning to understand. It is doubtful 
if the man with the dinner pail will soon be converted {rom 
the cold corn beef and cabbage in quantity to nut sand 
wiches and the apple, but the change is bound to cu me 
in the thinking families who realize that it is not merely 
feeding the household, but that food selection has become 
a question of culinary science. 
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Canned Food Misrepresentations Nailed 


By FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary of the National Canners’ Association. 


MARCHE 27, eo 3.3 


EDITOR’S NOTE:—Mr. Gorrell has been referred to by the president of his association as the ‘* best secretary that heads any trade organ- 


ization in this country.” 


He is fair and square. 


His report which follows is most interesting. Each of the following cases involved 


pages and pages of testimony gathered in a most careful manner by skilful and unbiased investigators. In almost every case the news- 





HE workof making 





a scientific investi- 

gation as to the 
cause ol ptomaine poison- 
ing which the sénsational 
press has tried fo coupk 
up with the tin can is pro 
gressing most satislactor 
ily. Qur organization 
now has a physician par 
ticularly skilled on the 
subject, and it has pur- 
chased a laboratory amply 
equipped for making de 
terminations in any cases 
that may come up for in 
yestigation. The profes 





sional services of this phy- 

















sician have been required 


FRANK E. GORRELL, in several investigations 
Secretary of the Nationa! Can- 
ners’ Association. 





and the service rendered 
was of a most satisfactory 
nature. As heretofore set out, it has been scientifi 
cally established beyond question that there can not be 
any real danger in the use of canned foods, and this par- 
ticular branch of the work will be continued along intelli- 
gent lines until the press and the average physician can be 
informed. Here are some of the results: 

“Canned Food Found Fatal,’’ was the title given to an 
article in a Western paper. The signed statement of the 
attending physician proved that the patient had not died 
as a result of eating canned food. 

Three papers published an account of poisoning from 
canned rhubarb. Investigation proved the rhubarb good, 
and the illness due to acute indigestion. 

An editorial published in a weekly paper referred to 
benzoate of soda in canned food. A letter to the editor 
informing him ‘that preservatives are not used by can- 
ners brought a second article entitled ‘‘Setting the Can- 
ners Right.” 

Sardines were alleged to have caused the death of a 
woman, reported in a paper in the Northwest. Investiga- 
tion by the Bureau showed death due to suicide. 

A family of five poisoned and one dead as a result of 
eating canned pork and beans, was reported in prominent 
papers of a Western city. Investigation showed that 
death was due to pneumonia. 


American Pack 


y= me, how is it possible for you Americans to con- 
duct, in a limited area, an industry that stretches 
its arms to every corner of the earth?’’ The speak- 
er, a highly intellectual and scientific Russian, leaned for- 
ward, stroking his beard, his countenance a wholesome 
study of hunger for information. 

“Yes, that is what we all want to know!”’ spoke up an- 
other, a distinguished looking German. ‘‘We foreigners 
comé@-to this country and go home with the one great im- 
preSsion: the thought of your mighty single industries that 
acc6mplish more and are capable of greater things than 
dozens of our native enterprises.” ; 

Amid such exclamations of wonder and curiosity over the 
vastness of American industry, the train rolled on. Inthe 
half-dozen coaches were several hundred delegates to the 
International Congress on Hygiene and Demography, 
which met in Washington a few months ago. Many of 
them had not visited America before. Many who had 
were seeing the real—the industrial—America for the first 
time. And they were wonder-struck, all but dazed by the 
panorama of commercial splendor spread before them from 
the time they landed in this country. 

Only the night before they had arrived in Chicago, after- 
a railway journey that to them, accustomed to the short 
trips in their home lands, was of extraordinary length and 
tiresomeness; yet early the next day they assembled on a 
wind-blown corner to start on the trip to the stock-yards, 
for which they had come from the East. To them this 
visit of inspection was to be one of marked significance. 
Of all things in America, the stockyards interested them 
most. It interested them because of its vastness as an 
industry, because of the scientific aspects of the..business 
and because of the mass of reading on subjects applying to 
this industry that they had done. 

They were eager for information bearing on the scientific 
methods of inspection and sanitation in the packing houses, 
voicing this enthusiastic interest in innumerable questions. 
They had read much, but found themselves inclined to 
doubt much of the illogical criticism that had come to their 
notice, detecting, as the scientist invariably does, the lack 
of substantial groundwork for the criticism. They were 
here to obtain first-hand information. 

“Your genius for organization here in America is the 
most marvelous thing of the age,’’ continued the first 
speaker, who turned out to be one of the most distinguished 
members of a really remarkable aggregation of scientists of 
many nations. Introductions being in order, the Chicago 
members of the party turned their attention to the speaker 
who proffered his card. It was a large square paper slip, 
with this impressive information engraved on it: Simon 
de Unterberger, Privy Councilor, Honorary Physician of 


paper involved published a retraction. 


\ paper of the West 


a whole family were suffering [rom ptomaine potsoning 


published an article alleging that 


caused by canned tomatoes. Investigation proved that 
cafined tomatoes could not be blamed. Same paper, a 
week later, published an account stating that a whole 
fathily had been stricken with ptomaine poisoning. Inves- 


tigation showed there was no family by the name given, 
nor any case ol poisoning in th pl ice mit ntioned. 

Canned fruit was blamed with causing the death of a 
man in a Western State On investigation it was learned 
that death was due to acute Bright’s disease. 

\ statement was made in a national weekly respecting 
the use of blue vitriol in the coloring of canned peas. The 
editor was informed that the statement of the use of any 
coloring matter in the United States by pea canners was 
incorrect, and that coloring matter was found only in im- 
ported peas. Since then the Board of Food and Drugs 
Inspection has adopted a decision prohibiting the impor- 
tation of peas containing coloring matter. 

At a Western university an epidemic of ptomaine poison- 
ing from canned food was reported, and it was stated that 
all canned food had been removed from the student’s diet. 
From signed statements of the attending physician, 
chemist, matron, and others, it was learned that all blame 
had been removed from this source and canned food was 
being eaten as before. 

\ report was published which stated that seven persons 
were ill with ptomaine poisoning from eating canned 
vegetable soup, one being in a critical condition and an 
operation necessary. On investigation by the Bureau it 
was learned that only one person was ill and not from the 
canned soup. 

A sister and brother were alleged to have been poisoned 
by eating canned beef. Investigation proved that no 
canned food had been eaten by these two. 

An article alleged that a party had been poisoned while 
at Coney Island from eating sandwiches made of canned 
chicken. On investigation it was learned that the chicken 
had not been canned. 

Two men were reported as narrowly escaping death from 
ptomaine poisoning from eating canned beans. Investi- 
gation proved that the beans were dried Mexican beans. 

An article was published alleging that one had died and 
a number of others were poisoned from eating canned corn 
or canned sausage. On investigation it was learned that 
no canned food had been eaten. 

During August last a number of papers published ac- 


ing House, as 


His Majesty’s Court, Surgeon-General of the Guards, Dele- 
gate of the Russian Government to the Fifteenth Interna- 
tional Congress on Hygiene and Demography in Wash- 
ington. 

To a mere Chicagoan all this seemed to denote the 
height of importance. A _ brother scientist whispered 
that, besides being the Czar’s personal physician and 
the surgeon-general of the army, he was a high noble- 
man and numerous other interesting things. But the 
distinguished gentleman was pronounced in his democ- 
racy and to him there obtained a fair amount of 
nobility in the average American. His ample beard serv- 
ing as a means for his denoting, by continuous pulling, 
his enthusiasm over all things on this side of the Atlantic, 
he continued to voice his interest in our national industrial 
life in this manner: 

‘“We Germans and Russians have learned to depend on 
scientific thoroughness we have devoted centuries to learn- 
ing; yet here in this new America, where there has scarcely 
been time to think over the things that we have given cen- 
turies of thought to, you have accomplished what we have 
not come near to realizing. You have an instinct that is 
not distinctly scientific, yet serves the ends as well. You 
attain the scientific end without lavishing a wealth of de- 
tail on it, as wedo. You are an amazing people, an amaz- 
ing nation!” 

“In Europe,” began the second speaker, who proved 
to be Professor Wilhelm His, personal physician to the 
German emperor and Dean of the Medical School of the 
University of Berlin, ‘“‘ we recognize the science of American 
schools, industries and individual scientists, for young as 
your science is it has attained a growth that commands our 
respect, as well as wonder. In your industrial life, there is 
no science that we have heard or read of that compares 
with that of your packing houses. To the foreigner the 
packing industry is America’s most significant industrial 
activity; and we are in Chicago to see for ourselves the 
workings of this great industry of which we have read and 
heard so much.” 

“There has been much criticism of American meat in- 
spection,”’ said Dr. Alfred Bretschneider, an inspector of 
hospitals of Rome, “yet I recently read a scientific report 
showing that more animal carcasses are condemned in 
America by the inspectors than in Germany, which nation 
is believed to have the most thorough system of food in- 
spection in the world. From the scientific reports I have 
read of late I am inclined to have a good deal of faith in 
your American meat inspection and packing house condi- 
tions. But we shall see for ourselves today.” 

During the half-hour trip from the business heart of 
Chicago to the stock-yards, the distinguished men from 


counts of the poisoning from canned food of a man whose 
name is well known. Investigation proved that no canned 
food had been eaten. 

An article under the title of ‘‘ Poison in Canned Peaches 
received wide publicity during the summer. It stated 
that arsenate of lead had been found in noticeable quanti 
ties by the State Food Inspector in certain canned peaches 
Che Bureau took the matter up with the authorities who 
in reply stated* that after a careful examination of the 
peaches they were uuable to find any arsenate of lead. 

Canned meat was blamed with causing the illness of a 
man while camping. Investigation proved that no canned 
food had been eaten. 

An article reported canned herring as causing the illness 
of a man and his daughter. The attending physician 
stated that it was a case of acute indigestion, due to the 
overeating of cheese. 

The death of a school teacher from ptomaine poisoning 
due to eating canned goods was reported. Investigation 
showed that the teacher was not dead nor had she been ill 

“‘It Was Canned Shrimp” was the heading of an article 
that stated that a man was suffering with ptomaine 
poisoning. On investigation it was learned that the can- 
ned fish was not the cause of illness. A retraction was 
secured. 

A letter was addressed to a canning company claiming 
that the writer and son had been made ill from eating their 
products; she desired to be reimbursed for her loss of time 
and the doctor’s bill. The matter was referred to the 
Bureau. Investigation showed there was no foundation 
for the claim. 

The Bureau received information that owing to the death 
of two soldiers from eating canned fish the Italian army, 
situated in Tripoli-in-Barbary, had issued orders for- 
bidding all soldiers from using this canned product. By 
investigation it was learned that there are no records of 
death from eating canned fish in the entire army nor could 
the source of the report be ascertained. 

An article on food, published in a well-known magazine 
described how to detect the presence ol copper salts used 
in the greening of canned food. The Bureau took the 
matter up with the author stating that chemicals are not 
used by the canners of the United States and are not 
prohibited in the imported product. 

Two papers alleged that canned salmon had caused 
illness and death. The statement of the attending physi- 
cian gave diabetes as the cause. 


cientists See It 


nearly a dozen nations thus discussed, in.scientific terms, 
what they had heard or read of the operations of the 
Chicago packing houses. They were to live that day 
completely. They looked forward to their inspection 
trip with the ardor of a people expecting a great reve- 
lation. When the train came to a stop at the point 
of destination, they hurried out with field glasses, cam- 
eras and note books. 

Much could be written about what transpired at the 
stock-yards that day; and it could be made interesting. All 
day, this large body of eminent men in the world of science 
and letters looked and studied and investigated and asked 
questions, took notes copiously, snapped pictures and 
peered into every minute detail of packing house operation. 
If there was anything in these extensive plants they did not 
see, it was neither their fault nor that of the guides from 
the packing houses. The order was to show the foreign 
scientists everything, and everything they saw. They 
talked with the government inspectors, they plied the 
various superintendents with questions and they left not, 
nor ceased looking and questioning until they were fully 
satisfied that they had seen and learned what they had 
come to see and learn. 

Chapters also could be written about what the scientists 
said individually at the conclusion of their day’s inspection, 
and it, too, would be interesting reading, but the state- 
ments of Professor His following a dinner at the Saddle 
and Sirloin Club, before the visitors left the stock-yards, 
embodied the consensus of views. ‘‘ We have been through 
the packing houses today,” he said, ‘‘and with as much 
care as possible we have studied the operations, the slaught 
ering of animals, the dressing of meats, the handling and 
canning of meats, the federal and departmental inspection 
We have received great courtesy and complete co-opera 
tion 4a every way, and I, as one, feel that I can go back 1 
my home and tell my people that the American packing 
houses are models of cleanliness, that the manufacture o 
their products is accomplished in the most sanitary wa 
and that the personal and government inspection is admi! 
ably thorough and that they can feel perfectly secure i: 
eating products of the American packing houses.’”’ A 
gratuitous statement of this kind from a man of Profess« 
His’ distinction in the world of science carries with it 
remarkable significance. 

The visit to the packing houses of the noted foreign scie1 
tists and their favorable comments on the government in 
spection was noted in the last annual report of Dr. A. | 
Melvin, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry of th 
United States Department of Agriculture, which wa 
compiled’ shortly after the visitors left America. Thei 

(Continued on page 337 ) 
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orders for THE MEN WHO ARE SHAPING THE NEW ADMINISTRATION'S POLICIES. 
‘oduct. By 


First formal meeting of President Wilson and his Cabinet for the consideration of public affairs. Left to right: President Wilson, William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Tredsury; 
James Clark McReynolds, Attorney General; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; David Franklin Houston, Secretary of Agriculture; William Bauchop Wilscn, Secretary of Labo 

William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce; Franklin Knight Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Herbert Sidney Burleson, Postmaster General; Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War; 
William J. Bryan, Secretary of State. This is the largest Cabinet (ten members), that any American President has had, the Department of Labor having been created in the last days 
of the late Congress, Mr. McAdoo is a lawyer and former railway president and financier at New York; Mr. McReynolds, a prominent Tennessee lawyer formerly retained by the govern- 
ment in prosecuting corporations; Mr. Daniels a North Carolina editor and lawyer; Mr. Houston a Missouri educator and writer of merit; Secretary Wilson an ex-member of Congress 
from Pennsylvania; Mr. Redfield an ex-Congressman and public spirited citizen of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mr. Lane a lawyer, prominent in California politics and former member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission; Mr. Burleson a prominent Texas lawyer and an ex-Member of Congress; Mr. Garrison, former Vice-Chancellor of New Jersey, and Mr. Bryan the well 

known Nebraskan, who unsuccessfully ran for president three times. 
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E. O. BROW ALVEY A. ADEE, JOSEPH M. BAKER, 


For many years the Commercial 
Agent of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford R. R., who was 
retired on the pension list for the 
remainder of his life, under the 
new plan recently inaugurated by 
President Mellen. 


Second Assistant Secretary of 
State, who has held his pres- 
ent position for twenty-six 
consecutive years. His won- 
derful mremory and intimate 
knowledge of international 
events for nearly half a century 
have led President Wilson to 
retain him in office. 





Of South Carolina, who was 
selected by the Democrats as 
the new Secretary of the 
United States Senate. In the 
running he defeated President 
Wilson’s brother, Joseph Wil- 
son. Mr. Baker is a lawyer and 
was formerly a librarian in the 
U.S. Senate. 








legislature to draw up a bill abolishing all class parties at the University and has caused even the Student Conference to investigate the “Prom” expenditures. 
society week at the university was variously estimated as running from $30,000 to $50,000. 
parties at the various fraternities and independent houses cost $5,000 or more. 


MISS BINA M. WEST, 
Of Port Huron, Mich., who is 
Supreme Commander of the 
“Ladies of the Maccabees,” 
and thus at the head of one of 
the largest organized bodies of 
women in this country. Miss 
West is a travelled woman of 
broad culture, charity and 

common sense. 


MISS XIMENA McGLASHAN, 
Of Truckee, Cal., who started a 
butterfly farm on a mountain 
side. Since that time—July, 1912 
—she has earned a good income 
by breeding the winged beauties 
and selling them to collectors 

through the country. 























COSTLY SOCIAL EVENT AT A WESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
The elaborateness and extravagance of the Junior Promenade of the State University of Wisconsin held about the middle of February, of which the above is a picture, has caused the 


The total cost of the 


The gowns of the women were elaborate and it is said cost over $20,000. The house 
Thousands of dollars were spent on carriages, flowers, music, decorations aud refreshments. 
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EUGENE ZIMMERMAN, 
The noted cartoonist (‘*‘Zim."’) 


SAY, George,” spoke the Old Fan, as he leaned lazily 
against the cigar counter in the nicotine emporium, 

“did you read that article in the papers the other 

day in which our old friend Johnny McGraw, the Chester- 
field of the green diamond, made a long and almost tearful 
spiel in behalf of those popular gentry—the umpires? You 
did, eh! Immense, wasn't it? Take all the men that ever 
twirled a hickory club or tossed the horsehide, and little 
Johnny is the very last one I would have suspected of 
pulling a publicity note like that. There is some truth in 
the trite expression, ‘the public forgets,’ but it will take 
a long, long period for the rooters to lose track of the fact 
that not so many years 

ago the almost daily 

at he ’ conflicts between Mac 

* NT Lu yelp. and the ‘umps’ were 

i [a among our most lively 

Ws baseball happenings and 
that, at times, they had 

the Spanish bull fights 

| faded to a frazzle for 
excitement and action. 

“It seems but yester- 
day when the friendly 
press, outside of New 
York City, was feelingly 
referring to the Giants’ 
clever leader as ‘Mug- 
gsy’ and ‘Scrappy’ and 
fanning him good and 
plenty as one of the 
sport’s most nifty little 
rowdies. Why the Cubs 
and the Pirates in_ their 
palmiest days never had 
anything on the cunning little polo -ground’s kiddies 
when it came to crowding around an umpire, telling him 
in seven languages what they thought of himself and 
his ancestors for eleven generations back, while at the same 
time they wiped their spikes over his feet and dropped 
bats on his pet corns. To be perfectly truthful, we used 
to grow red in the face and hot under the collar cheering 
this sort o’ entertainment in the afternoon and in the 
evening we’d gather about the town pump 
and argue earnestly for clean and gentlemanly 
deportment on the diamond. We didn’t like 
the umpires and we knew it, but we'd try to 
square ourselves with our consciences by howl- 
ing for reforms at night after we’d passed sen- 
tence of death upon the indicator holders but a 
few hours previous. Admitting that umpires 
are human and that they attempt to be fair, 
you know and I know that during the heat of 
battle the rooters will forget everything else, if 
they think their club has received the worst 
of a decision, and pour forth their wrath 
upon the blue uniformed indicator holders 
in language that they wouldn’t think of using 
elsewhere. It’s been a part of the game from 
the days of town ball and probably will con- 
tinue to be until the end of time. And the 
umpires have grown used to it, and shed hard names as 
a duck sheds water. 

“Of course, as the National pastime has improved in 
other directions, the conduct on the field has grown better, 
but who would have picked McGraw, of all men, as the 
leader in the new movement to safeguard the feelings of 
the judges of play? Maybe the little Napoleon is growing 
old or has forgotten the day that a decision concerning 
Mister Merkle’s failure to touch second, beat his team out 
of a pennant. But if Mac is in earnest and is going to 
wear his Tuxedo and boiled shirt on the battle fields in the 





Young America preparing for 
the coming season. 





First friendly meeting between the Reds and the Cubs. 
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The Old Fan 


Says: 


Age of Baseball Miracles Has Arrived 


McGraw Defends the Umpires.’’ 


By ED A. GOEWEY 


Illustrated by “ZIM” 


future, here’s luck to him. Maybe the Delsarte system 
of argument will bring more than the vociferous declara- 
tion of first principles. However, son, don't take this 
little sympathy song too seriously, just wait until John 
runs afoul of Joe Tinker, Johnny Evers, Fred Clark and 
the umpires during the coming season and see if the nice 
new leaf he has turned over will remain in its present 
immaculate state. We don’t admire rowdyism on the 
diamond or elsewhere, but there are times when the 
blinders of the umpires, particularly some of those that 
have officiated for us in the National league, have com- 
pletely spoiled games for the fans. On such occasions every 
square sport, who follows baseball because 
it is a game for those with real, red blood 
in their veins, expects the manager of the 
club getting the worst of the argument to 
yell good and loud for his rights. We 
won't tolerate a riot, but neither do we 
hanker for a candy pull nor a pink tea. 
Ability on the part of the league presidents 
to select men for the umpiring jobs who 
have qualifications other than hulking 
physiques and protruding jaws and better 
judgment on the part of the players will 
obviate the difficulties of the past and 
just about balance matters in the future. 
But Johnny McGraw as the leader of a 
reform wave in connection with the um- 
pires surely gets a smile from me. 

“‘ According to stories from Chicago, Presi- 
dent Murphy of the Cubs is accredited with 
saying that Chance does not think quickly 
enough and that the reason that Tinker 
was not made manager of the Windy City 
club, after Frank was deposed, was because 
the former is not popular with the fans. 
Perhaps, while feeling peeved, the gentleman in question 
made those remarks and perhaps he didn’t. But if Frank 
Chance, by slow thinking, accomplished the splendid 
results that have marked his long and successful base- 
ball career, he’s the wonder of the age. However, just 
watch the work of the former Cub leader and Evers, the 
new Chicago manager, during the coming season, and then 
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Maybe we'll have a genuine all-American battery. 


make up a new book to suit yourself on the question. Per- 
sonally I wish Evers the best run of luck imaginable. 
But he is up against a monumental task. The Cubs are 
not what they were a few short years ago and yet he will 
be expected to win the National league pennant just the 
same. With his temperament I am looking for large doings 
and fireworks and I'd bet a lead nickel against a wooden 
nutmeg right now that by the time the Murphy outfit 
is coming down the home stretch of 1913, Roger Bresnahan 
will be in the saddle as club boss. The suspicion among 
many fans is that the old-war-horse catcher was hired for 
three purposes—to coach the young pitchers, 
to act as a sort o’ constant reminder to keep 
Archer and Evers on their jobs, and to be ready 
to take the managerial reins any minute that 
the latter falters in the big task that he has 
taken upon his shoulders. Personally, I favor 
this line of dope because behind the bat I 
figure Roger ten per cent. less useful to the club 
when active play is on than Archer, and if he 
takes Sheckard’s place in the field his great 
weight will probably make him considerably 
slower than the nifty Jimmy, even if their bat- 
ting averages even up. 

““Now-as to the question of why Tinker was 
not selected to manage the Cubs. I'll spin the 
yarn for you just as Joe told it to me not long 
ago. According to the brainy little ex-Cub 
shortstop, who will this season strive to place 
the Reds on their baseball pins, over a year 
ago an argument took place, during a game, 
between Manager Chance and one of his stars 
over a certain play. As the conversation be- 
gan to get pretty warm Frank said: ‘But 
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ED A. GOEWEY 
(*The Old Fan."’) 


don’t you think that as I am managing this club vou 
should make this kind of a play as | want it? | am the 
manager, am | not?’ 

“**Ves, you're the manager,’ was the reply, ‘and what’ 
more I’m not trying to get your job away from you a 
somebody else in the club is doing.’ 

“*That night,’ said Joe, ‘Chance came to me and after 
going over the incident asked: ‘Whom do you think hx 
meant was after my job?’ 

“*He meant me,’ replied Tinker. ‘I’m the one he was 
making that crack about Now Frank,’ continued th 
shortstop, ‘do you believe that?’ 


STAND Bact, Boys! 
HARM NOT A BONE ' 

} / 
IN HIS HEAD, F f 


McGraw, the new umpire protector. 


““*No,’ replied Chance and the conversation ended 

“*The truth of the matter was,’ went on Tinker to me, 
‘I hadn’t the slightest desire for the post for obvious rea 
sons. A little later Garry Hermann told me that if I could 
get the Cubs to give me up he’d place me in charge of the 
Reds. I told Chance and together we went to Mr. Murphy’s 
office. I put the case up to him and his reply was to this 
effect: ‘‘Why, Joe, I’ve been counting on you to take 
Frank’s place as manager for us if he should step down. 
I can’t let you go elsewhere.’’ Then I told him frankly 
that I didn’t want the place and must not be considered 
as a candidate for it. Whether I have grown unpopular 
with the fans since then or not I don’t know. I hope not. 
But the absolute truth is that I was in line for that manager- 
ship if I’d wanted it. Now I’m away from the Cubs and 
I'll do my best with the Cincinnati team.’ 

“That, George, is the inside of the Chicago matter first 
hand, and it will be mighty 
interesting to see how 
things work out. If the >. 
Reds can show any form 
this year their meetings 
with the Chicagoes should rele vy 
be some battles. THiS YEAR 

“Before lighting up this DEAREST. 
good cigar, boy, I want to 
say a few words about 
some of the good old veter- 
ans we shall miss from the 
green during the coming fof, 
season. Father Time was &é 
rather hard on the baseball 
heroes of yesteryear dur- 
ing 1912. First there was 
Old Cy Young. The old 
gentleman with the scythe 
had almost concluded that 
the great twirler was im- 
mune, but he gave him a final battle and put him 
down for the full count. If Cy ever appears on a majo' 
league field again it will be as a spectator. Wild Bil! 
Donovan and Mordecai Brown probably wound up thei: 
big time stunts last season. To be sure the latter will b: 
given a tryout with the Reds and if his leg will hold out 
he may show some of his old fire: Here's to his good health 
but we must not expect much. Cy Morgan, of the Athleti 
is said to have gone on the stage rather than to the minor 
and Eddie Summers, of the Tigers, has probably gone ov: 
the trail for keeps. Others who are considered as among th 
departed when further major league honors are considere 
are: ‘King’ Cole, who led the National league pitchers i 
1910; Barney Pelty, once a Brown hero, who was passé 
along to Washington; Harry Krauss, of the Athleti 
and Naps, a sensation in 1909, and Jim Vaughn and Ja: 
Quinn, of the Highlanders. Among the great catcher 
Kling retired voluntarily. Charley Schmidt, of the Tiger 
Bill Bergen, of the Superbas, and Pat Moran will probab! 
never again don a mit with the big fellows. It’s sad | 
see the old boys go, but youth must have its fling. 
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Theatre. Miss Hedman was especially effective in the leading role. 
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Glimpses of the Passing Show 








MARTHA HEDMAN IN “LIBERTY HALL.” THE REVIVAL OF “EVERYMAN.” 
R. C. Carton’s delightful comedy with a special anniversary cast Edith Wynne Mathison as ‘‘Everyman,’’ and Leopold Profeit as ‘‘Dethe,"’ at the Children’s Theatre. The youth is 
received a warm reception when it was revived at the Empire confronted by ‘‘Dethe’’ with a message from God to bring him to Judgment. His joyous existence is thus inter- 


rupted and he stands affrighted t the awful problem of life and death. 


















Mendelssohn's ‘‘Spring Song’’ as Violet Romer interprets it. 


UNUSUAL POSES OF MISS VIOLET ROMER. 


As a dancer who is different, in her interpretation of the great musical masters, Miss Violet Romer 
made a distinct impression in the pageant play ‘‘Joseph and His Brethren,”’ at the Century Theatre. : 
Jiss Romer is a California girl still in her *teens, and her methods are distinctly unique. Theart (4. “iaass 
pbs she _—- into her ry. is inherited, as both her father and netan were — —— 
nks out her conception of a composition and then she memorizes it. music lovers under- P én . 
Stand and appreciate the kinship of Said and its physical interpretation as Miss Romer demonstrates it. There may be other dancers who surpass Miss Romer in v pty me 
or muscular achievement but none have won a more distinctive place in the dancing world. In Mendelssohn's ‘‘Spring Song,’’ Tschaikowsky's ‘‘Andante Cantabile,"’ and the dance 
of the Dryads, Miss Romer shows a keen appreciation of what each creation demands in artistic interpretation. 
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T is estimated that more than 
800,000,000 people, or about 5 
per cent. of the population of the 

globe, are sustained mainly by wheat 
and its products. Of the immense vol- 
ume of cereal products milled in the 
United States about 62 per cent. is 
derived from wheat. From the count- 
less wheat-fields in every State of the 
Union is gathered vear after year the 
greatest single element of the wealth 
of the Nation and upon so sound a 
foundation is built the complicated 
structure of national prosperity. 

Among the 5,500,000 farms of the 

country more than 2,000,000 raise 
wheat. The industry is restricted to 
no section, and every state contributes 
to the enormous total. It must be re- 
membered that many of the Ameri- 





























































Grain elevators beside an inland waterway. 


can wheat farms are the largest in the world, where 
many thousands of acres are under cultivation. One may 
gain a new impression of the size of this crop from the of- 
ficial report that 28 per cent. of the total acreage devoted 
to raising cereals in America is devoted to wheat alone. 

The natural conditions throughout the length and 
breadth of the country are extremely favorable to wheat 
culture. The grain is raised in America from the equator 
to the Klondike River. The great system of inland water- 
ways together with the great railroad mileage of the coun- 
try are extremely favorable to the handling of the wheat 
crop. By systematic irrigation, again, enormous areas 
have been reclaimed and devoted to wheat cultivation. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that 80 per cent. 
of the wheat is grown at an elevation of from 500 to 1,500 
feet above sea-level. 

As might be expected, the great states of the Middle 
West lead all others in wheat production. The broad, level 
plains are of course most favorable for the cultivation and 
the harvesting of wheat. Here again is to be found the 
most approved machinery ip the world. The most im- 
portant wheat producing ‘states for years have been North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Kansa$,and South Dakota. Taking 
the entire country, the total area devated to raising wheat 
assumes incredible proportions. »There is at present more 
than 50,000,000..acres of land-used for growing wheat. 
The extent.of Uncle Sam’s wheat-field may be better under 
stood when we realize that-it is about the size of New York 
and Pennsylvania combined.or about three times the size 
of all the New England States. And for years this acreage 
has been steadily growing. Each year adds on the average 
two or three million acres to the total. How much longer 
this increase may be continued is of course a question of 
the most vital interes’t.. ‘The most readily available areas 
have long been under cultivation, but there still remain 
many millions of acres which may be reclaimed by irriga- 
tion or brought into closer touch with the world market 
by railroads. American ingenuity and energy will doubt- 
less find new wheat-fields in the future to meet the ever- 
growing appetite of the world. 

A mere statement of the size of America’s wheat -crop, 
whether measured by bushels or dollars, is not impressive. 
It is only by-comparing with the demands and supply of 
other countries that the importance of the United States 
in feeding the world may be realized. The annual wheat crop 
of the United States is about 750,000,000 bushels. The 
figures vary from year to year but the enormous preponder- 
ance of American wheat in the world’s market remains 
about the same. The farm value of this crop is in the 
neighborhood of $550,000,000. 

The growth of the Canadian wheat-fields has been very 
rapid, bringing the total output of the North American 
continent to a prodigious total. Throughout the great 
Canadian “Northwest, wheat is grown (as in our own 
Northwest) by up-to-date methods. The wheat-fields 
are miles in extent and the most approved American 
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Sacking flour in the world’s largest mill, at 
Minneapolis. 


machinery is employed in its 
cultivation. As a result the 
wheat crop of Canada is now 
about 170,000,000 bushels per 
year. In 1907, the Canadian 
wheat crop was only 112,000,- 
000 bushels. The total wheat 
crop of the North American 
continent is therefore about 
g92,0000,000 bushels. Each 
year finds this figure substar- 
tially increased. 

The wheat-fields of South 
America, especially of Argen- 
tina, have long been an impor- » 
tant factor in the world’s sup- 
ply. The land ih this 
general region is extremely pro- 
ductive and wheat farming is 
being carried on with the most 
approved American machinery. 
The present acreage ‘planted to. wheat in Argentina is 
14,422,000. The natural conditions throughout the country 
are very favorable to wheat. production. The railroad 
mileage is comparatively dow, But the rivers provide rapid 
and, economical trarisportation. The present wheat crop 
is about 135,000,000 bushels per year. The wheat pro- 
duced by other South American countries brings the total 
annual output of South America to 164,000,000 bushels. 
The grand total for the two American continents is there- 
fore at present over 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat every 
year. 

After the United States the largest wheat-producing 
country in the world is Russia, which yields a little more 





, than 700,000,000 bushels per yéar. It comes as a surprise 


to learn that France ranks next with an annual crop of 
about 350,000,000 bushels. All other wheat-growing 
countfies fall well below these figures. British India, with 
its cheap labor, contributes about 280,000,000 bushels. The 
entire crop of Australasia totals about 75,000,000 bushels. 
Germany produces 138,000,000 bushels per year, and Great 
Britain but 65,000,000 bushels. The comparative tables of 
wheat production are full of surprises. There isa general im- 
pression, for instance, that Egypt isan important factor in 
the wheat supply, whereas itsannualcropamountsto but 25,- 
000,000 bushels. On the other hand, Turkey in Asia has been 
producing 35,006,000 bushels of wheat a year, and Euro- 
peai. Turkey 30,000,000 bushels. Bulgaria, despite its re- 
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A baker mixing three barrels at a time. 
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stricted area, produces 37,000,000 
bushels of wheat annually. 

The larger part of America’s enor- 
mous wheat crop is consumed at hom« 
For several years the quantity of wheat 
sent abroad has steadily diminished 
Last year there was exported from the 
United States almost exactly 70,000,000 
bushels of wheat. Ten years ago the 
United States exported 215,000,000 
bushels. Some 565,000,000 bushels of 
domestic wheat were retained in Amer 
ica last year for home consumption. 
The importation of wheat into America 
is comparatively trifling. 

The per capita consumption of 
wheat in America is high. To be exact, 
every man, woman, and child in the 
United States consumes 4.7 bushels of 
wheat a year. This is the highest per 
capita consumption among the export 
ing countries, with the single exception 
of Canada, where 5.5 bushels -is con 
sumed annually by each person. In 
Russia by*way of contrast the con- 
sumption is only 2.6 bushels; in India, 
despite its enormous wheat crop, only .07 of a bushel is 
eaten by the average inhabitant. 

In the countries which import wheat the consumption is 
often even higher than in the United States. The largest 
consumption of wheat in proportion to the population is 
found in France, where 7.7 bushels of wheat find their way 
to each inhabitant. In the United Kingdom the averag: 
is 5.6 bushels and in Belgium 7 bushels. It is rather a sur- 
prise to find that among such liberal eaters as the Germans 
are supposed to be, the per capita consumption is only 3.2 
bushels. To translate the wheat consumption into flour, on 
need merely divide by four, since four bushels of wheat 
make one barrel of flour. 

The largest consumption of wheat flour in proportion to 
the area is found in New York City. A single section of the 
lower East Side, about three square miles in extent, con 
sumes regularly 40,000 barrels of flour every week. This 
area comprises but one twentieth that of the entire city and 
yet here are crowded together 650,000 people, or one sixth 
the total population of New York. Incidentally there ar¢ 
2,500 bake-shops in New York City. The annual consump 
tion of flour in New York is about 4,000,000 barrels a year 
or 350,000 barrels every month. An interesting comparison is 
afforded by London, whose 6,000,000 inhabitants consume 
8,570,000 barrels of flour a year. 

It has*remained for American in- 
genuity to devise adequate ma- 
chinery for gathering the wheat 
crop. For many centuries the meth- 
ods of harvesting the grain and con- 
verting it into flour remained prac- 
tically unchanged. The wheat was 
laboriously cut by hand with primi- 
tive instruments. The marvellously 
efficient machinery in use today is 
for the ‘most part an American 
product, and its influence is world- 
wide. A single hand now directs the 
machinery which does the work of 
scores of workers. The modern 
threshing machine for example is self- 
feeding, and the various processes of 
threshing are performed automatic- 
ally and with incredible speed. The 
grain is deposited in bags which 
are weighed in turn while the by- 
product of straw is stacked and bound. A single machin 
of this type has turned out 3,500 bushels of wheat in nin 
hours and forty-five minutes. The best day’s record in 
America is 6,223 bushels of wheat from a single machir 

The machinery used in America in the manufactur 
of flour, like that employed in the cultivation an 
(Continued on page 333.) 











The finished product of farm and mill and oven. 
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LESLIE’S 


IMSON’S favorite breakfast is coffee and bacon and 
eggs, but the other morning when he sat down to the 
* table there wasn’t a thing that tasted right. The coffee 
tasted as if it had been stewed instead of brewed, and the 
icon was impossible—flabby and greasy instead of firm 
nd crisp, while the eggs, having been fried with the bacon, 
ere equally distastful. Jimson made a wry face and 
turned to his wife. 

‘Hang it all, mother,” he said, “is it me, or is it the 

reakfast? Everything tastes wrong.” 

‘I don’t like the coffee myself,’’ Mrs. Jimson admitted. 

Still I paid 32 cents a pound for it and it ought to be good. 
But it does seem a little bit-different every time I get Ry 

‘‘Hm!’’ growled Jimson, ‘I should say it does. What 
» er 

‘Oh, it isn’t any special kind,—it’s a blend of Mocha 
ind Java that Smith puts up. I am going to try some of 
that coffee that is put in cans after this and see if it’s any 
different.” 

“Perhaps that’s a good idea,” said Jimson. “ Better 
get some today. It can’t be any worse than the kind 
we are using now, whatever it is any change will be an 
improvement.” , 





So Mrs. Jimson that morning set out for the grocery 
store and meat market intent on getting a better and more 
dependable kind of coffee and bacon. Smith, the grocer, 
greeted her smilingly, for she was a good customer. 

“What is it today, Mrs. Jimson?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I want some coffee,.Mr. Smith.” 

“Some of the same kind we have been sending you, the 
Mocha and Java?” the grocer inquired. 

“No,” said Mrs. Jimson, “not today. I am going to 
try something different. I think I will get a can of coffee. 


How is that ‘Mountain Dew’ on your shelf there? I see . 


it advertised in my journal. It ought to be good.” 

“Yes, it is very good,”’ said the grocer. ‘‘We sell lots 
of it.” 

“‘And now I must go to the meat market and get some 
bacon,” she announced, picking up the can of coffee. ‘‘We 
haven’t been able to get any nice bacon lately at all.” 

“We have bacon in glass jars,’’ suggested the grocer. 
“Did you ever try this brand? It’s mighty good.”’ 

“Pretty expensive, isn’t it?’’ Mrs. Jimson asks. 

“Not considering what it is. It’s exceptionally fine 
‘bacon, there’s no rind, and it’s always the same from one 
year’s end to another. Do you want to try a jar as an 
experiment?” 








“Yes, I guess I will.”’ 

So Mrs. Jimson started for home with the package of 

‘fee and the jar of bacon under her arm. 

“This is something like it,” declared Jimson next morn- 
ng at the breakfast table. ‘‘ Coffee and bacon both good. 
You struck it right this time, didn’t you?” 

Mrs. Jimson, pleased with the success of her breakfast, 
‘elated her shopping experience. 

“And now,” said Jimson, ‘‘that you have struck the 
right thing, let’s stick to it. This is bully.” 

Mrs. Jimson had found, as have thousands of other 
\merican housewives, the solution of her coffee and bacon 
roblem in package goods. 

Package goods—it's a sort of a trade term embracing, 

the food line particularly, practically everything that is 

ld over the grocer’s counter under the maker’s name, 

ether it be jars, cans, cartons, bottles or baskets. 

ckage goods is a term used in contradistinction from 
bulk goods,” indicating goods that are grown or manu- 

‘tured and sold not under the maker’s name but wholly 

the dealer’s responsibility, according to the dealer’s 
ight or measure, under the dealer’s representation as 
quality and at the dealer’s price. 

Whether she knew it or not, Mrs. Jimson had discovered 
he great fundamental difference between bulk goods and 
ickage goods. When she bought her coffee or bacon in 
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bulk she never knew what she was getting; for even the 
most honest and conscientious dealer or market man could 
only represent them as what he supposed them to be, for 
not being the producer himself, he had no certain knowl- 
edge of the character or quality of the goods. When Mrs. 
Jimson bought the advertised brand of coffee, she did not 
know it, but she bought in reality a million-dollar guaran- 
tee that the coffee in that can was good and that it always 
would be good and always the same when bought in that 
can and under that label. The million-dollar guarantee 
was the million dollars which that manufacturer had spent 
in establishing his business and advertising his goods, thus 
creating a ‘‘good will’’ which he could not under any cir- 
cumstances afford to jeopardize. To let a can of inferior 
quality go out under the label would be bad business. 


J 


— al 





Mrs. Jimson, we say, didn’t know these things and pos- 
sibly she didn’t care, but she did know that the coffee was 
good and when she wanted another can she looked at the 
label and ordered another of the same kind, and got it. 
That was the beauty of it, she got it. She kept ordering 
it and kept on getting the same coffee, of just the same 
quality; and finally, realizing that her coffee troubles 
at last were ended, she told the story to her neighbors and 
perhaps a dozen other women began to order the same kind 
of coffee or the same kind of bacon and thus these manu- 
facturers ‘‘cashed in’’ on their guarantees and their ad- 
vertising in Jimson’s particular neighborhood. 

The advent of package goods as a big important factor 
of trade is comparatively of recent date. It is not long since 
package oatmeal almost completely displaced bulk oatmeal. 
It was not long ago that the sale of coffee, tea, sodacrackers, 
syrup, butter and dozens of other commodities in bulk was 
the rule rather than the exception. Now the grocery 
shelves are crowded with packages of all descriptions and 
the names of the brands are as familiar to the public as 

10se of Washington and Lincoln. Economists hold up 
their hands in horror over the crass improvidence of the 
American public in buying these package foods when bulk 
goods can frequently be had for less money. What is the 
reason? They do not seem to know. 
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And still it is a simple one—just as simple as A. B. C. 
The American public wants to be sure. We're all from 
Missouri. We hate to be stung. If we have $10,000 to 
invest and a choice between a doubtful investment at 
10 per cent. and a sure 4 per cent. from the savings bank 
or 3 per cent. on government bonds, we either put our 
money in the bank or buy the bonds. And it is identically 
the same thing on the smaller transaction; we will pay 
fifteen cents any time for a package of oatmeal of certain 
character and quality rather than ten cents for the same 
quantity of a doubtful quality of oatmeal in bulk. We will 
pay 5 cents for a package of soda crackers rather than the 
same sum for twice as many crackers out of a barrel be- 
cause we know that the crackers in the package will be 
fresh, clean and appetizing. 

Uniformity, convenience and cleanliness are the things 
usually emphasized in talking about package goods and 
yet it is not any one of these points that makes package 
goods so popular and their sale so tremendous. The one 
feature of paramount importance about the package com- 
modity is the name on the label and what it stands for. 
The package itself, meaning the jar, carton, can or bottle 
in which the goods are contained, is comparatively unim- 
portant. The name or brand on the label is all important. 
Regardless of the character of the goods themselves— 
whether they are good, bad or indifferent—the name on 
the label is a never-ending safeguard to the purchaser 
it is a policy of insurance which never lapses or expires. 
It is a means of identification which enables the purchaser 
to buy what she wants and to avoid that which she does 
not want. It isan economy as much in the saving which it 
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effects, of the time which would otherwise be spent in 
needless shopping among unknown products of unknown 
character, and of money which would otherwise be spent 
in unsatisfactory goods, as it is an economy in the saving 
of time through the convenience of the package and the 
saving of its contents because of its cleanliness and ef- 
ficiency. 

But the package form of selling goods has done more 
than all that—it has infinitely widened the market for 
the manufacturer of goods of merit; and it has, regardless 
of what economists or statisticians may say to the contrary, 
given the American public better goods at cheaper prices 
than ever before. If it has tended to increase the cost 
of living, it has done so by bringing within the reach of the 
whole public articles of merchandize which were formerly 
far beyond them. The advertising of these products has 
sharpened the appetite of the public with a keen desife to 
enjoy those things which in the former days they were 
content to think that only ‘‘their betters’’ were entitled 
to possess. Today the American public will not admit that 
it has any “‘betters.”” It wants the best there is and is 
usually willing to pay the price. 
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The manufacturer’s field of trade has been widened be- 
cause the package, identifying the contents as his goods, 
has enabled him to carry his selling message, through 
advertising, direct to the consumer, and instead of being 
able to market his goods only to merchants, he is now 
enabled to sell his goods direct to the public and the goods 
in many cases are actually sold before they leave the fac- 
tory. That is to say, the market is made, the demand is 
created and the transactions that follow, in passing the 
package down through the hands of the wholesaler and the 
retailer to the consumer, is not a business of selling, but 
a business of distributing. 

Thus it is that the hue and cry of the proletariat for 
“‘the elimination of the middleman”’ is economically real- 
ized in the sale and distribution of advertised package 
goods. For there can be no objection to ‘‘the middleman” 
as an economic distributor—as merely furnishing the 
quickest and cheapest way of getting the goods from the 
factory to the consumer. It is only the merchant-middle- 
man who buys for the least he can and sells for the most he 
can get, who can extort unreasonable toll in his transactions 


.and work injury to the buying public. This traffic is now 


confined to unknown goods of unknown value. It has no 
place in the merchandizing of advertised, branded package 
goods of known and established worth. 





And the wise manufacturer protects his buying public, 
his customers, from these extortions by fixing the price on 
his goods. For, paradoxical as it may seem, this very 
process of fixing the price is the greatest safeguard the 
manufacturer in a competitive field can give his customers. 
For when the manufacturer fixes the price, he must of neces- 
sity establish the lowest schedule of profits all along the 
line—for manufacturer, for jobber and for retailer—under 
which it is possible to sell the goods. For the dealer is 
his distributor, not his customer, and the manufacturer's 
interest does not lie in retaining the dealer’s patronage so 
much as in paying him a fair compensation for his services. 
For the sake of the dealer the compensation must be fair 
but in the interests of the manufacturer and the consumer 
it must be no more than fair. The result is, therefore, the 
establishment of the standard retail price at the lowest 
possible figure consistent with a thorough and efficient dis- 
tribution of the goods. 

The maker’s name on the package is the maker’s in- 
violable guarantee of quality. It is a guarantee backed 
by the entire worth of the manufacturer's business, for 
the name on the package means that that manufacturer 
stakes his reputation and his fortune on his confidence 
that the goods in his package will give a large share of the 
public such continued satisfaction as to warrant their 
continued patronage. 
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Alien 


Ready-Made 
Breakfasts 


Delivered at your door 


Ready to Eat 


That’s the modern 
way— easy for the 
housewife—brings 
satisfaction to the fam- 
ily table. 


When you order a 
package of 


Post 
Toasties 


from the grocer, you 
secure a delicious dish 
for breakfast, lunch 
or supper without 
worry, and at trifling 
cost. 


These tasty crisps 
of toasted Indian Corn, 
dainty in flavour and 
rich in nourishment, 
add pleasure to any 
meal. 


Tempting : 
and Sweet 
Ready to Eat 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich.,U. 8. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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‘Motoring is Healthful for Women 


By E. K. TOWNSEND 


|A° a means of mental distraction, and a 
chance to direct the thoughts into new 
channels and to gain thereby a pleasant 
and healthful variation of woman's every 
day existence, three prominent physicians 
agree that the automobile is a vital hy 
gienic factor in the life of the women of 
to-day 


| that they have wisely expended their money 


| have been accused of extravagance will fe | 


|to keep their families up to the health 
| standard, while others who haven't automo 
biles, will probably turn in orders at onc« 

In these days when every one, it seems, 
owns an automobile, or hires one, the 
question arises what influences this popu- 
lar means of flying hither and_ thither 
has on the nerves of the women whom 
we see swathed in automobile toggery, 
rushing along country roads, across via- 
ducts, up mountain paths, and, in fact, 


leisurely pace. It is not the very rich alone | 
who can talk of ‘‘my car.’’ A quarter of a 
century ago the woman who owned a 





Brewster, brougham, or Victoria valued at 
$1200 was looked upon as absolutely steeped 
in luxury, and was often accused of extreme 
extravagance for indulgence in such a high- 
priced method of conveyance. To-day even 
dwellers in apartments that command not 
more than fifty dollars monthly rental man- 
age to somehow boast a $1200 to $5000 car 
in the garage nearby, and if the men are 
known to be hard pressed, they make the | 
excuse that the car is necessary for the 
maintenance of their women folks’ health. 
To prove or disprove this contention, | 
visited several specialists and found they 
were all in favor of the automobile for 
women, each one, however, stipulating that 
excessive speed should be eliminated if a 
woman's nerves were to derive benefit from 
such outings. How reasonable! For | 
haven't we all a knowledge of tearing along 
some interesting country road which we 
wanted to enjoy, at such a rate that a 
chicken by the roadside would be merged 
into a semaphore, a field of corn, or a moun- 
tain maid, no one object distinct, and the 
frightened women in the tonneau clutching 
at the sides, and even if of the most sports- 
manlike tendency, praying for a puncture, 
that the car would come to a stop and she 
could distinguish some one object clearly. 
With the fear of skidding into a telegraph 
pole, of landing though unhurt some hun- 
dred yards from the car, a woman cannot be 
truthfully said to be enjoying herself, and 
the man at thé wheel who is “letting her 
out” to the limit, and who makes the excuse 
of maintaining the car to soothe his wife’s 
nerves, is certainly going about it in a very 
peculiar manner. 
| Dr. J. M. Leshure of New York, one of 
the most famous eye, ear, throat and nose 


bile riding is of real value to women, if in- 
dulged in moderately, with the eyes properly 
protected by goggles with the wind shield 
to ward off throat and nose irritation. 
‘The changing scenes, if they can be really 
enjoyed as a distinguishable panorama” he 
says, ‘‘will furnish pleasant relaxation from 
the humdrum monotony of most women’s 
lives, and in this way be of benefit.”” He is 
decidedly opposed to the speed mania, 
which is productive of nervous diseases and 
other troubles rather than being of any 
healthful benefit. The very long ride, also, 
he thinks, is too trying to result in real good. 
The woman who rides in her Limousine over 
asphalt pavements making rounds of ‘calls 
with such smooth progress that the orchids 
in the flower vase scarcely tremble, and the 
carriage clock never loses its balance, can- 
not, the doctor states, be called an automo- 
bilist in the real sense of the word. She goes 
to the other extreme and the leisurely dalli- 
anceof her equipage can grow as monotonous 
and as nerve-racking from its sheer tedium 
as the antithesis found in the 60-mile clip. 
Dr. M. E. Ramsey, of Jersey City, a 
widely known practitioner, voices practically 
the same views as his confrere, adding that 
proper clothing is another vital factor for 
the woman automobilist to consider. She 
who rides in the tight tailor-made gown, with 
floating veils, and unprotected eyes is, the 
doctor says, not only courting colds, but 
shows that she is not accustomed to this 
mode of travel, and will certainly derive no 
| benefit if she is chilly and has to uncom- 


not fly off as they pounce over tracks and 
“thank you ma’ams.”” Dr. Ramsey advo- 








In answering advertisements p 


After reading this the men who| 


everywhere that formerly they were found | 
riding in coach or carriage at a much enone | 


specialists, gives as his opinion that automo- | 


fortably grasp her hat in order that it does | 


cates the hood which covers the ears as the 
| most sensible form of headwear for the woman | 


1utomobilist. The headache from hat-pins 
has no chance with the snug, comfortable 
litile hood tied securely under the chin. 

An article of this sort would not be com- 
plete without the views of the most famous 
nerve specialist in this country, and recog- 
nized among the foremost in Europe as well 

Dr (seoreg¢ WW Jacoby of New York. He 
talked to the writer, along the lines of the 
benefit to be derived if the woman drives 
her own car. ‘‘But,”’ he said, ‘‘there is 
no benefit when a woman drives in a city 


such as New York or any other of similar 


size and active traffic. The woman who} 
drives her car to gain relaxation from house- 
hold cares, to divert her mind and rest her 
nerves will never be benefited when she is 
kept constantly on edge drea ling accident | 
from the foolhardiness or ignorance of other 


drivers. No matter how expert she may be | 


she has this thing to fear always in the city. 
Along the country roads with a manageable 


car she can get the very best of nerve seda- 
tives. Annoying thoughts and worries can 
in this way be side-tracked by the concen- 
tration necessary to guide the car, which if 
she is reasonably expert, will not detract | 
from the enjoyment of the woodland scenes, 
the fields, the rivers, the changing sky, the 
wonderful sunsets. In comparison with the 


bicycle, | consider the automobile infinitely 


superior as a sedative, with far less chance 
of any injury to woman’s delicate organism.” 

When the woman does not drive her own | 
car, Dr. Jac oby says, she must rely on the 
chauffeur. to keep her nerves quiet. While 


she has more time to dwell on her own men- 
tal depression, from whatever cause, when 


she is being driven, than when she drives 
herself, she cannot fail to derive benefit if 
the chauffeur is dependable and the pace 
not of the break-neck variety. 


Taft’s Philippine Valedictory. 
”" a spec ial article for the New York 


Tribune, ex-Pres. Taft, three days before 





his administration expired, voiced “one | 
more warning against the unwise and ill- 
considered policy of those who advocate 
early Philippine independence.’” No man 
who has been in public life is so well-quali- 
fied both by personal knowledge of the 
situation and by sympathetic interest in 
the Filipino people, to speak concerning 
their future. In its conduct of the Philip- | 
pines, the United States has nothing of | 
which to be ashamed. Without experience 
in the work of colonial government, our | 


success in the management of the Philip- 
pine Islands is without a parallel in the 
whole history of colonial administration. 
In the negotiation of the treaty of Paris | 
in 1898, “it was evident,” says Mr. Taft, 
“that through a decree of fate this country 
had become the arbiter of the future of the 
Filipino people.’’ Using Mr. Taft’s figure, 
we assumed the task in the spirit of one, 
who, ‘finding a foundling on his doorsteps, | 
accepts it as a sacred trust. 

It has been the policy of this Government | 
from the very beginning to make every effort | 
to increase the capacity of the Filipino | 
people for self-government. To this end 
schools were established, and as quickly as 
natives have proved themselves equal to the 
work, they have been put in charge as teach- 
ers. Old roads have been improved, new 

| roads built, over 1,000 kilometers of railway 

| have been constructed, industries have been 
established and trade increased. The Philip- | 

| pines enjoy today greater prosperity than 


| at any other time in their history and greater | 


than exists in any other colony in the East. 
Against great odds the work of sanitation 
and prevention of disease has progressed 


|}with amazing results. The death rate} 


|among the 6,571 Filipino employees of the 
| Government last year was only 4.44. The 
| electorate has been granted to all who speak 
|or write either Spanish or English, or who 
| paid $7.50 taxes a year or whose capacity 
|had been recognized in Spanish times by 
| their appointment as municipal officials. 
Under these rules at the present time: be- 
tween I2 and 15 per cent. of the adult 
males are able to vote. Members of the 
Philippine Assembly are elected by popular 
vote. Half. the judges of the courts of first 
instance are natives and three of the seven 
judges of the Supreme Court. Not one of 
the least accomplishments, as Mr. Taft 
points out, has been the equal opportunity 
afforded the missionaries of every branch 
of the Christian church to spread the gospel 
| of Christian civilization. 

Just as rapidly as they have shown their 
|capacity, the Filipino people have been 
given active participation in all the branches 

(Continued on page 335.) 
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Worth 
Looking 
Into 


The choice of a table 
beverage frequently has 
much to do with the health 
and happiness of a family, 
not only the children, but 
grown-ups too. 


The New Food Drink 


INSTANT 
POSTUM 


is proving most satisfying 
and beneficial in homes 
where it has taken the 
place of coffee and tea 
which contain caffeine 
and other harmful in- 
gredients. 


This new beverage re- 
quires 


No Boiling 


It is regular Postum 
percolated at the factory 
and reduced to a soluble 
powder. 


A level teaspoonful in 
a cup with hot waiéer, 
and cream and sugar to 
taste, produces a very 
fascinating beverage in- 
stantly. 


Instant Postum is free 
from caffeine or any harm- 
ful ingredient. 


Sold by Grocers every- 
where, 90 to 100 cup tin, 
50c—- 40 to 50 cup tin, 30c. 


A trial tin (5-cups) sent 
for grocer’s name and 
2c. stamp for postage. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason’”’ 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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tread for a Hungry World. 


Continued from page 330 
ting of wheat, is the most efficient in 
rid. The method employed in the 
illing centers is the Hungarian pro- 
ghly developed. Flour is manufac- 
in every State, practically in every 
| town. In New York State there 
resent 431 flour mills and in 


1 638 mills. 


Penn- 
There isa general ten- 
however, to centralize the manu- 
f flour, and a large part of the out- 


lay comes trom two great groups of 


greatest milling center in the world 

in Minneapolis. The geographical 
of the city is extremely favorable, 
railroad 


is the terminus of many 


ipping the wheat regions, and the 
{a great system of water transporta- 
\ group of twenty-three milling plants 
yperation in and about Minneapolis, 
total daily capacity of 100,000 bar- 


flour. The largest of these mills turns 
;.000 barrels of flour a day. The flour 
ry of Buffalo meanwhile has _in-| 


d enormously of late, due largely to 

graphical location and the cheapness 

wer obtained mainly from Niagara 

| Che Buffalo flour mills have a mini- 

| out put at 

Some idea of the size of this output 

be gained from the fact that the flour | 

mption of New York City is about 25,- 
arrels per day 


present of 22,000 barrels 


In addition to the exports of wheat, an 
rmousquanity of flour milledin the United 
States finds its way 
In the past year about 
{ flour were exported. Practically every 
seaport in the United States is engaged in 


to foreign countries. 


11,000,000 barrels 


this trade. cent. of this 
lour is shipped from Atlantic Coast ports, 


Some 60 per 


about 10 per cent. from Gulf ports, and the } 
remainder from the Pacific Coast. More 
flour is exported from Puget Sound than 
rom any other port, New York ranking 

ond, with Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mo- 
bile, Galveston, and San Francisco in the 
rder named. By far the greatest part of this, 
trade nearly half the total export, is carried 
on with Great Britain. The Netherlands 
me next, followed by Bermuda and the 
West Indies, Cuba, and Germany. 

Practically every country in the world 
flour from the United States. 
Japan, for example, imported nearly 300,- 
ooo barrels of American flour last year, and 
Brazil a similar quantity. For many years 
Russia has been an excellent customer, last 
year consuming a quarter of a million barrels 
\s remote a region as British Africa im- 
ported last year nearly 40,000 barrels of 
\merican flour. For 
however, the exportation of flour hasebeen | 
decreasing gradually, largely due to the 
rapid increase in our own population. As 
a general rule, it may be set down that every 
inhabitant consumes about one barrel of 
floura year. In other words, the home con- 
sumption of flour is upwards of 100,000,000 
barrels per year. 


| 


receives 





several years past, | 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
SICKNESS and pain are very serious 
\’ deterrents of progress as well as foes of 
Whatever adds to _healthful- 
ness among the masses is a boon to mankind, 
and whoever is engaged in bringing this 
about deserves commendation. The great 
life insurancé companies have been doing 
much in the past few years for the promo- 
tion of health in the community. Their 
action has been of course due to enlightened 
selfishness, for it is to their interest to have 
their policy holders live long. But it is also 
to the interest of policy holders to live long, 
even when they have made proper provision 
or their dependents. In order to increase 
the good effects of their “health campaign” 
the companies are acting in concert. Re- 
cently the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents decided to work for the enact- 
ment of laws for complete registration of 
Vital statistics. The presidents will co- 
Operate in this matter with the United 

Census Bureau, which advocates a 
lard form of registration. The Asso- | 


happiness. 


Cl n believes that surer victories over dis- 
Case can be won if health authorities every- 
Where secure fuller and more exact informa- 


n cases of illness. This is a sensible 
clentific view and good practical re- 
must follow from putting it into effect. 


Danville, Pa.: The company is not promi- 
‘nd you can get more reliable insurance in a 
and time-tried company. 

!. C., Dubuque, Iowa: IT have no information 
ning the company. It appears to be a new 
zation. If it is an assessment company, shun 


,,'. M. ©. L., Richmond, Ind.: The Massachusetts 
’ iL is one of the oldest of the New Englar. 1 com- 
I and makes an excellent statement of its 
‘gs, surplus and low rate of expenses. 

Columbus, Ohio: The company is a minor 
ind while its reports show yearly increases in 
®ss, it cannot be classed as strong. Much de- 
, on its management and luck during the years 


ne 
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C., St. Joseph, Il The Des Moines company r« 
ports a fair increase in business from year to year 
but it cannot compare with the large and perfectly 
reliable concerns. 2. A change from the assess- 
ment to the fixed rate plan is always advisable if you 
get into a first class old-line company. 


P., Leechburg, Pa Are you sure that you have 
given the right name of the company? There is a 
fraternal order with a somewhat similar title in 
Pittsburg I could not advise you to secure a policy 
in it It would be better to take a 20 payment 
life policy with an old-line company. 

M. A. M., Glens Falls, N. Y.: In taking accident 
insurance, one should safeguard his interests by 
taking the very best The $10 policy, combining 
life and accident, issued by the Aetna, has become 
very popular, not only becuse of its low cost of about 
20 cents a week, but also because of its liberal bene- 
fits If you are in good health, it is only necessary 
to write to the Aetna Life, Drawer 1341, Hartford 
Conn., and state your name, business address and 
occupation and to ask for information about the $10 
Combination Policy 

W., Jersey City: The fraternal associations offer 
a lower rate of insurance at the outset, but as the 
ages of the members increase and the death losses 
correspondingly increase, the assessments must also 
become heavier In an old line company, on the 
other hand, while the cost is greater at the outset, 
the additional expense accumulates in the way of 
benefits, so that if the policy is dropped, it has a 
value which it does not have in an assessment asso- 
ciation Furthermore, in an old line company, the 
burden is lessened by the dividends the policy earns. 


KKeryna— 
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What Can a Family Live On? 
T has been decided at Washington that a 
man cannot live on $720a year and keep 

up appearances. This ultimatum was hand- 
ed down by the Senate when it overruled its 
postoffice committee, and voted out all $720 





salaries for postal clerks and mail carriers 
and accepted the $800 minimum salary 
fixed by the House. 

This decision came at the end of a fight in 
which the advocates of higher government 
salaries clashed repeatedly with those who 
declared the working men of the country 
had ‘‘to pay the bill.””. The Senate adopted 
the $800 salary by a vote of 31 to17. The 
Senator who advocated the bill declared that 
the average man in a responsible position 
could not maintain his family for less than 
$768.54. ‘‘Even this,’ he declared, ‘‘does 
not include anything for a theatre ticket, an 
excursion, a book or any thing that makes 
life worth living in the way of diversion.” 

At present everywhere there is a marked 
interest in the cost of living and an en- 
deavor is being made to strike, if possible, a 
minimum basis in connection with a good, 
nourishing and palatable daily bill of fare. 
In one of the London papers a woman cor- 
respondent elaims that a family of four can 
live on a pound a week which in American 
money is $4.83. She even goes further and 
declares that, however inadequate that sum 
may appear to many, there is no doubt that 
it is very much more in money and purchas- 
ing power than the sum earned by these 
poor people’s fathers and grandfathers. The 
question naturally what 
family can live well and reasonably. 

Stories frequently appear as to the value 


arises on sum 


of peanuts and a cluster of raisins for a 
healthful diet day in and day out. While 
there may be sufficient nutrition in this bill 
of fare, there are few persons who would be 
willing, even for the sake of economy, to ad- 
vocate it strongly. Nor do we wish to live 
as they do in Japan, mainly on rice, or as in 
Germany, where meat appears on the table 
only once a week. 

In this country good wages are paid and 
good living should be enjoyed. It has been 
estimated that with current prices and cur- 
rent wages in America a family of four can 
live on a dollar a day. If any of LESLIE’s 
readers can show how this can be done, the 
Editor would like to have them send in 
their daily bill of fare, the schedule of rent 
they pay, and other items which come under 
the category of living expenses. 

An exchange of ideas on this vital subject 
is bound to be a benefit to the housewives 
who have the problem of family mainten- 
ance always to contend with. Let us hear 
from you. Address communications to 
Editor Woman’s Department, LEsLIE’s 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Letters whose figures can be verified will be 
published. By this means women readers 
will secure a varied assortment of daily bills 
of fare, and obtain as well helpful informa- 
tion, which will aid them in solving the 
problem of household expenses. . 


The Latest in Labels. 
ABEL! The latest thing in labels is the 
best. It is proposed to put on wearing 
apparel manufactured in sanitary shops, 
giving fair wages and not employing sweat- 
shop methods, a certificate to that effect. 


| This proposition comes from the thought- 


ful men and women engaged in New York 
City in wiping out the evils of the sweat- 
shops and putting the manufacture of 
clothing on a higher and better scale. An 
appeal is to be made to thoughtful people 
to see to it that they buy only garments 
bearing the certified label of good work 
under good conditions. This is the kind of 
| label in which all the people will believe. 


KL Y 
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In the morning serve with sugar and cream. 


| with any fruit. 





Or mix 
The grains are thin and crisp and 
dainty. They taste like toasted nuts. | 





The Best Cooked 
Cereal Foods 


Every kernel of wheat or rice contains not less than 100,000,000 


granules. 


Those encased granules must in some way be broken, so that 


digestion can act. 


Cooking and baking break part of them. 
But in Puffed Wheat and Rice 


more. 


Toasting breaks up 
and in these foods alone 


all of these granules are blasted to pieces. 


This is done by steam explosion 


Prof. A. P. Anderson. 


A separate explosion occurs in each granule. 


moisture is turned to steam 
heated to 550 degrees. 


by a process invented by 


The center of 
in huge, sealed guns, revolved in ovens 


Inside of each grain there occurs not less than one hundred 


million explosions. 


So Puffed Wheat and Rice are easier to digest 


than any other form of grain food. 






~~ 








Puffed Wheat, 10c 
Puffed Rice, 


15¢ we” 





The Best-Liked 
Ready Foods 


For many months, in the heart of New York, we maintained 


cereal lunch rooms. 


There we served all sorts of cereals, all at equal prices. 


And 


four out of five who took ready-cooked cereals chose the Puffed 


Wheat or Puffed Rice. 


Now countless homes have offered the same choice to folks at 


their morning tables. 


As a result, it took 250,000,000 dishes last 


year to supply the demand for these foods. 


These great crisp grains—eight times normal size—form delight- 


ful foods. 


Thin, airy, whole-grain wafers 


like no other foods you know. 


There are a dozen wa s in which your folks would enjoy them. 


Let them try them. 


Serve them tomorrow morning. 
say which cereal foods they like best. 


Let them 
There are four chances in five 


that they will choose these scientific foods. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers—Chicago 








In the evening serve in bowls of milk. The grains will 


float like bubbles. 


And these foods, as all physicians 


know, do not tax the stomach. 
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+ CORN STARCH 


WATIORAL STARCH COMPANY 


T. Kincsrorp 4 SON 


ewe 


The Increasing Use of 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch 


Corn 


HAT old 


Starch, is very new-fashioned indeed since 


standby, Kingsford’s 
housewives are looking for purity in food 
products, nutritive value and moderate cost. 
Owing to its extreme delicacy and purity, 
Kingsford’s takes the full flavor of any kind 
With 


of dainty desserts and appetizing dishes that 


of seasoning. it can be made dozens 


give variety to the home table. 


You can have no idea of the possibilities of Kingsford’s 
if you have been using ordinary Corn Starches and inferior 
substitutes, which are sold at the same price as Kingsford’s. 

See that you are given the original and genuine 
Kingsford’s Corn Starch of Oswego: prepared by the 
careful process that has made Kingsford’s the finest Corn 
Starch for over sixty years. 


Send your name today for our new Corn Products Cook 
Book, with the latest recipes for the use of Kingsford’s Corn 
Starch and Karo Syrup. Handsomely illustrated in color. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


Dept. T. NEW YORK P. O. Box 161 





EVERY summer, assoonas 

preserving time comes, 
there is a sudden sharp in- 
crease in the demand for 


More and more housewives and cooks are learning that the 
rfect syrup for putting up fruit is made with part KARO Crystal 
hite and part sugar. This syrup will give you jams, jellies, 

preserves and canned fruits richer in consistencv—rounder and 
more fruity in flavor, because KARO Crystal White blends nat- 
urally with the juices of the fruit and will also prevent crystalliza- 
tion of sugar in jams and jellies. Order KARO Crystal White 
from your grocer. 

How to make and use this syrup is told in our KARO Pre- 
serving Book. It contains the most practical sort of helps for 
putting up good old-fashioned preserves that will keep. 

‘ : rite us a request on a post card and we will send you a 
' i copy—FREE. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. T. NEW YORK Box 161 
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The Jealous Wife’s Mistake 


By JAMES 


LL at once the world had crumbled 
4 under pretty Mrs. Goring’s feet. She 
stood for a moment like one turned into 
stone, the letter in her hand. The pink 
baby-flush, which was her chief beauty, 
was gone from her cheeks. Her blue eyes 
were dull and staring, her lips pale and tense 
\ choking sob rose in her throat, but she 
stifled that, and as if there was one faint 
hope in a thousand that her eyes had lied to 
her she read the letter again 

[here was no doubt about the address 
It was to her husband. She had seen it fall 
from his pocket as he had hurried from the 
house. At the bottom of the few lines it 
contained was Jack Collier’s big, sprawling 
signature. She read again: ~ 


My dear John:—Don't fail tonight Be on 
hand promptly at eight o'clock. Will meet you at 
the appointed place—sharp. She's a beauty, old 
man, and as soon as I make you acquainted I'm 
going to turn her over to you You've had more 
experience with fast company than I, and you'll 
know how to handle her And COLOR! I've 
heard you rave about complexions, but hers has 
got anything beat that you ever saw. It's water- 
proof, too—the kind that won't rub off. She makes 
you happy just to look at her I've named her the 
Peach, and I don't care if she has half bankrupted 
me. She's worthit. Mrs. Collier hasn't a suspicion 
and for Heaven's sake destroy this note. If your 
wife catches on, we're lost In haste, Jack.’ 


Mrs. Goring was not hysterical. She 
| did not cry. But the sob rose in her throat, 
|a dry, partly stifled cry of pain. She had 


come of a family of fighters, of a blood that 


had never lost its dignity, even in the face 
of disaster. Her father was a retired army 
officer. Her brother had already made a 
splendid record as a lieutenant in the navy. 
Her great-grandfather had helped to pitch 
the British tea into Boston harbor, and her 
grandfather had died at Queenstown Hights, 
many years later. So she did not go to pieces 
at this sudden discovery of her husband's 
faithlessness. All her ideals had been wrap- 
ped up in John Goring. She had married 
him six years ago, when he was a newspaper 
reporter. Her father had wanted her to 
marry “in her station’’—an army officer, 
ora diplomat. But John, with his happy-go- 
lucky nature, his dreams, and ambitions, 
had taken her heart by storm, and now—as 
a fairly successful magazine writer and 
novelist—she believed that his name rose 
far above those of all the army officers and 
diplomats she had ever known. More 
and more he had become her ideal. And 
now he had fallen. 

She clutched her hands at her breast, 
and looked at the clock. It was seven- 
thirty. A few minutes more and he would 
be with her—the other woman. The sob 
broke again from her lips, and then, sud- 
denly, she drew herself erect, threw up her 
head, and faced the long mirror in the hall. 
She was beautiful. A thousand times she 
had thanked God for that, because John 
Goring’s sensitive and romantic tempera- 
ment demanded beauty. And she had 

| seemed to fill all his dreams. He had nick- 

named her ‘‘Sunset,”’ because of the glorious 
| color in her face and the red and gold lights 
in her soft hair. In one way or another he 
had made her the heroine of every story he 
had ever written. And all that time her 
husband had— 

With a hard breath she turned from the 
mirror, and read once more those lines in 
the letter—‘‘You’ve had more experience 
with fast company than I, and you'll know 


’ 


how to handle her.”” _ 


wanted no sensation, no scandal. But she 
could never look into John Goring’s face 
again—as his wife. Her father lived in a 
city a hundred miles away, and she had 
time to pick up what few things she wanted, 
and catch the nine-thirty train. Mechanic- 
ally she set about her task. It still lacked 
an hour of train time when she walked 
down the front. steps of what had been her 
home, her traveling bag in her hand. She 
felt that the extra half hour in the open air 
would do her good. She had walked for 


possibly a quarter of an hour when suddenly | 
it occurred to her that she had placed Jack | 
Collier’s letter on the reading-table, and | 


had forgotten it. The letter was important. 
She might need it. Hastily she turned back. 
Close to her home she had to pass through 
a small park. She never went abroad at 
night without John’s escort, and when she 
saw that one of the benches ahead of her 
was occupied by two men she experienced 
a momentary thrill of uneasiness, for it 
was a lonely little park, and there were no 





so absorbed in their talk that they paid no 
attention to her as she passed. 
| her heart gave a big jump. She distinctly 
| heard both voices. One was Jack Collier’s, 
| the other was her husband's. She listened 
| intently. . 


| ‘*Now that you've seen her, tell me hon-! 


OLIVER 


There was only one thing to do. She| 
made up her mind to that quickly. She | 





other people in sight. But the two men were | 


All at once | 


CURWOOD 


estly what you think of her,”’ she hx 
Jac k Collier say 

Before her husband’s answer came 
had stepped lightly from the path, and st 
listening 

‘*She is certainly a beauty,”’ her hus! 
replied I'm afraid when my wife 
her she'll be 1¢ ilous si 

‘*You like her color?” 

‘*Fine.” 

‘* And you don’t think she’s too | 

Not a bit. Only 
‘“‘What?”’ 


rig ? 


**She’s got a—a funny smell!”’ 
With a gasp Mrs 
walked swiftly 


when she turned on the lights and st 


Goring turned 
away. She was pant 


5. or 


once more in their big living-room. | 
tinctly she had heard her husband say 


she would be jealous when she saw 
Did he intend that she 
should become acquainted with this ot 

this thing with the woncder- 
ful complexion and the funny smell? Now 


his own wif 
woman—this 


she was sure that she would never again 
look into John Goring’s face, not unless the 
law compelled her to do so, in the straight- 
ening out of their affairs. 
the letter. 
steps coming up the walk 


She snatched up 
At the same moment she heard 
Instantly she 
recognized them as her husband's. Before 
she could move the front door had opened. 
Without any particular reason on her own 
part she thrust the letter in the bosom of | 

dress, put her hand-bag behind the piano, 
and threw oft her hat and coat. She heard 
John taking off his own hat and coat out in 
the hall, and steeled herself for the meeting 
which she had intended should never be 
He came in, laughing, chuckling, and rub- 
He hurried to her, as usual, 
Coldly she thrust 


bing his hands. 
to kiss her face and hair. 
him back. 

‘You needn't trouble yourself,”’ she said. 

Goring’s face suddenly became very 
serious. He stared at his wife. 

‘“‘Why, what’s the matter, Sunset?” he 
asked. 

“Your question is an insult,’’ replied 
Mrs. Goring, like ice. “If you expect an 
answer, go back and ask Jack Collier.” 

Goring dropped his head. 

‘‘So that—that’s it?’’ he said. ‘I’m 
sorry, Sunset. I—I really didn’t stop to 
think that I was lying to you when I told 
you tonight that I was going out to a busi- 
ness engagement, instead of with Jack 
Collier. Honest, Sunset, it’s the first time 
I ever lied to you in my life. And Jack's 
to blame, confound him. You see, tomorrow 
is his wife’s birthday, and he’s got a big 
surprise for her. He was so afraid she would 
find out what he was getting that he mad 
me promise not to say a word to you about 
it, and tonight, when we were going out to 
try it—’’ 

“Try what?” 

“Why, if I must tell you—the—the 
automobile. He has bought an automobile.” 

Mrs. Goring had turnéd her back to him. 

‘**An automobile!”’ he heard her gasp. 

‘“Yes—an automobile.”” He came up 
behind her and put his arms about her. 
She hid her face from him. ‘‘I’ll never lie 
again,” he promised. ‘‘ Never.”’ 

‘“‘What—what color is it, John?’’ he 
heard her whisper. ; 

“Red,” he said, ‘“‘the reddest thing you 
ever saw in your life.”’ 

‘‘And it’s—fast?”’ 

He could just hear that. She had turned 
her face a little, so that he could feel the 
warmth of her cheek. 

‘‘Next thing to a racing machine. She's 
certainly a peach, sweetheart, and the thing 
I’m afraid of is that you won't like our old 
car when you see the Colliers in such a fine 
turn-out. But there’s one thing about her 
I don’t like. Her carburetor works like 


|a charm, but for all that she’s got the queer- 


est smell—”’ 

Whatever he might have said after tha 
was smothered by Mrs. Goring’s kiss o! 
forgiveness. 


Why The Turk Must Go. 


HE Rev. Dr. David James Burrell, of 

New York, recently remarked: ‘I be- 
lieve the Turk must go. There are three 
things that are opposed to progressin Turkcy: 
Slavery—lIt it the only nation practising 't- 
All over the rest of the world the freedom 
of man obtains, and even the Turk does sot 
attempt tosell his captives save to the br- 
barous and semi-barbarous countries 0! 
Africa. Polygamy—The Koran permit: 
and taught its followers to regard won n 
as but little better than kine. War—! ie 
Koran is the warrant for war, and teac!°s 
that war is to be made upon the infidel ‘1! 
all peoples bow to Allah.”’ 
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By CHARLTON 





2N, once looked upon solely as a 
( tock food, and as late as twenty 

igo Western 

is fuel, has become the greatest single 
The corn 


hive 
used in a number of 
of revenue in the country. 

f 1870 was 761,000,000 bushels, a quite 
table Last 
iowever, Our corn crop Was 3,124,749,- 
shels, and was sold for $1,520,454,000, 


their 


showing for any grain. 


gures stagger one by enormity. 
eeds the total revenue from all other 
than This 


hree times the value of the 


by more $300,000,000. 
oats crop 
irly three times the value of the wheat 
Yet as recently as twelve years ago, 
in Kansas burned corn to heat 
houses. 
National Food Magazine, in an inter- 
irticle on ‘‘ The Ascendancy of Corn,” 
; the following from the Encyclopedia 
B inica (ninth edition 1883), on the use 
rn asa fuel: 
In the treeless Western prairies maize 
is n grown for fuel, as in many places 
can be procured so cheaply in no other 
\ hundred bushels of ears is equal in 
iting power to a cord of hardwood, and 
be grown for a price less than a cord 
irdwood brings in the large cities.”’ 
Many when; except in the 
South, corn was used only as a stock food. 


remember 


[he sweetness and desirability of corn bread 
the South where it 
came to be recognized as the “‘ poor man’s 
staft of life.’’ ‘‘Corn pone,”’ baked all day 
in a slow oven was quite as much esteemed 
throughout the South as 
was in Boston. 
larity of corn bread has spread through- 


was early realized in 


“brown bread” 


In recent years the popu- 


out the country, and everywhere the best 
restaurants and hotels give it a conspic- 
uous place on their menu. Not only is 
corn bread sweet and palatable, but corn 
is remarkably rich in nutriment. It made 
good fuel for the farmers on the prairie, and 
it makes equally good fuel for the body. 
Corn contains 4.6 per cent. fat, 9.2 per cent. 
protein, 75.4 per cent. carbohydrate and 
produces 1,700 calories of energy per pound. 
Such a perfectly balanced food is corn that 
one may subsist on it alone, as did many 
a Southern soldier during the Civil War. 

But the most remarkable thing about corn 
in the new products that have been derived 
from it, the many new uses which science 
and American genius have created for it. 
Corn now enters into 150 different products 
the most familiar being syrup, sugar, break- 
fast shortening, salad desert 
materials and candies. ‘‘Of course,” 
the National Food Magazine, ‘‘this growing 
competition from a new and unexpected 
source has caused great antagonism toward 
corn products from many rival interests, 
and the products have had to fight hard for 
recognition. The millers of wheat did not 
like it when corn bread began to cut in on 
the sale of wheat flour; well we can imagine 
how the manufacturer of cane syrup ob- 
jected to the growing popularity of corn 
syrup; how the manufacturers of lard 
viewed with alarm the rivalry of corn oil; 
and we rather fancy that the sugar manu- 
facturers have not relished the importance 
that corn syrup has assumed in the candy 
and preserve industry.” 

But complaint is as yet to be heard from 
the farmers and the general public. The 
new uses discovered for corn have meant 
a doubled price to the former for his product, 
and cheaper foods for the consumer. The 
industry has been the target of attack, 
however, from Dr. H. W. Wiley, both when 
he was chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the Department of Agriculture, and since 
his retirement from public office. Comment- 
ing on a recent magazine attack by Dr. 
Wiley upon corn syrup, the National Food 
Magazine says, ‘‘ Aside from his insinuations 


foods, oils, 


says 


and aspersions it takes the doctor nearly | 


twelve printed pages to come out boldly 

| say that glucose is not as sweet as cane 

ir, that it is not healthier than cane 

gar, and that it should’ not be called corn 
up.” 

r. Wiley became particularly bitter 

inst the industry when he was overruled 

in his contention that glucose, which in this 


itry is made exclusively from shell corn, | 


ild not be called by its-more descriptive 
1e of corn syrup. The Board of Secre- 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s Cabinet, Mr. 


t ‘Ss 


isevelt himself, Secretary of Agriculture 


Wilson, and later President Taft all con- 


Curred in the opinion that corn syrup was 


proper name for a syrup made from corn. 


a public official Dr. Wiley never gave 
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since 


and ever 
he could to 
products industry, the 


his assent to this decision, 
he was overruled, has done all 
the 


largest cash buyer of corn, the country’s 


damage corn 
[he enormous daily re- 

this 
upon the grain 
markets and frequently cause an advance 


greatest cereal. 


quirements of cash corn by industry 
exert a stimulating effect 
in the price of corn. An advance of only 1 
per bushel means $30,000,000 to the farmers 
of this country. Is there another industry 
| whic h can pride itself of a closer relation 
| with the farmer? One might ask, what’s 
Would not corn syrup by an- 
other name taste as sweet? Perhaps if the 
that the 
older and scientific term, was derived from 


in a name? 


people generally knew glucose, 


a Greek adjective meaning ‘‘sweet,’’ and 
not in any way connected with glue, manu- 
| facturers the name. 


Unfortunately all the people are not 


would not object to 


stu- 
| dents of Greek, and since a popular notion, 
| 


| 
overcome, it seems best that the product 


however ill-founded, is almost impossible to 


should be called corn syrup as the Govern- 
ment has decreed it shall be, a truly de- 
scriptive title which all may understand. 
Upon this and upon all other food issues 
in which there is unfair prejudice, we stand 
now as we have always done, with a cordial 
welcome for any new cheap food product 
which put 
upon the market, guaranteeing it to be pure 
and wholesome. The enlargement of the 
food supply in every possible way is in the 


science and inventive skill can 





interest of all the people. It means a greater 
variety in diet, a growing independence of 


any single article of food and cheaper living 
for us all. 


Taft’s Philippine Valedictory. 
Continued from page 332.) 


of government. The limitation of the elec- 
under the present simple require- 
ments to from 12 to 15 per cent. of the pop- 
ulation, even with no other facts brought 
out, is sufficient evidence in itself that the 


torate 


people are not yet ready for self-government. 
The continued presence of the United States 
government in the Philippines is necessary 
for the education of the people and the 
preservation of the rights they now enjoy, 
particularly those of the lower classes. A 
withdrawal from the Islands at this time 
or at any fixed time in the near future 
would mean the loss of practically all that 
has been accomplished in the last thirteen 
The solemn appeal of Mr. Taft on 
the eve of his retirement to his successor 
to continue the wise policy of the past in 
regard to the Philippines, ought to bear fruit. 


years. 


Fake Advertising Exposed. 


(From the Spatula for January.) 





HE January 2d issue of LESLIE’s WEEK- 
LY contains two articles, probably the 
first ever addressed to the general public on 
the subject of price maintenance as a ques- 
| tion of public policy. These articles are by 
Thos. A. Edison, and the chairman of the 
A. N. A. M. Committee on Resale Price 
| Regulation, Wm. H. Ingersoll. They con- 
tain an expose of the fake bargain sale and 
some forms of misleading advertising. We 
believe such articles will do much to over- 
come injurious practices which nullify the 
effects of all straightforward advertising and 
LEsLIk’s is to be commended for opening its 

| columns to this cause. 


The Easter Lily. 


Flower of the Easter morning, 
Blossom of fragrant snow, 
You breathe of the resurrection, 
You tell of the long ago: 
When the tomb in the rock was riven 
And the stone was rolled away, 
When the Lord of Life arising 
Passed out in the dawning gray. 


Lily of Easter morning, 
Starry and pure.and pale, 
With buds like fingers folded 
In prayer at the altar-rail, 
Lo! in your heart is treasured 
The dew and rare perfume 
From gardens planted by angels, 
In lands of immortal bloom. 


Out of a brown bulb buried 
Deep in the damp earth-mold, 
Is born the marvellous beauty 
Of your glory of white and gold; 
And so when the last great trumpet 
Has sounded its glad refrain, 
We, too, from the dust and darkness, 
Shall wake and live again. 


MINNA IRVING 
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‘Spring Fever” 


—a sort of ““weak in the knees” feel- 
ing sometimes comes with the first 
warm days— 


A sign of played-out nerves 


It is a “let down” of nerve force, following 
months of high tension in resisting cold weather. 


Nerves need nutrition — specialized nutrition 
which builds and maintains nerve cells to highest 
efficiency. 


The vital and necessary constituents of all 
brain and nerve cells, are water, albumin 
and organic Phosphate of Potash. 





Water and albumin in’ generous quantities 
are supplied in every day food. 


Phosphate of Potash, on the other hand, 


is often lacking. 


The lack of this necessary element is 
usually just the difference between nerve 
strength and nerve weakness. 


Grape-Nuits 


—made of choice wheat and malted barley, contains 





the necessary Phosphate of Potash in true organic 


form. Grape-Nuts is easily digested by even the 


weakest stomach and its crisp, sweet, appetizing 
granules, served with cream, make an ideal breakfast. 


Dr. Arnold Lorand 


Physician to the Baths, Carlsbad, Austria, 


In his recently published book, “Health Through Rational 
Diet,” from the press of the F. A.. Davis Co., Philadelphia, says: 


As a breakfast food another variety of 
the healthful cereals which are much 
used in America would be advantageous. 
Grape-Nuts, in which the floury sub- 
stance has been dextrinized by long 
baking and thus rendered digestible and 
easy of assimilation, is eaten with cream 
and would be a useful addition to our 


usual breakfast. 


The recommendation of this eminent European authority to 
the wealthiest health seekers in the world (those who frequent the 
famous baths of Carlsbad) is especially interesting to Americans. 


While Grape-Nuts may be a “health luxury’’ in Europe, 
this sturdy health-giving food is within the reach of practically 
every American at trifling cost. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 
for Grape-Nuts 





POSTUM CEREAL COMPANY, LIMITED 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 





X. 





In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 
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Not just 

because it is 

_ pure but because 

itis such a perfect com- 

bination of purity and deli- 

ciousness — that’s Coca-Cola’s 
secret. 


Palate says it satisfies—body 
says it refreshes—thirst says it 
quenches—judgment says it’s 
wholesome. Experience proves 
them right. 


Drink the Drin 
the Nation Drin 


Demand the Genuine— 
Refuse Substitutes. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, ATLANTA, GA. 
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How the Canners Help the Cause 
of Pure Food. 
Continued from page 324.) 


state which grows the finest peas. So with as- 


paragus or tomatoes. Distance means noth- 
ing to him. The big canner goes to the part of 
the world which grows the finest product 

So that before dawn,” quoting a correct 
observer while the city still sleeps the 


canners’ kitchen is filled with the yield of 
the soil, wet with the morning dew. Peaches 


berries, and beets, pears, corn and tomatoes 
fresh to crispness and smelling of Mothet 
Earth, and all and each are supplied in quan 
tities sufficient for the day only, and the 


next day is but a repetition.” 


One of the highest tributes paid to two of 
1 Chi 
cago is that employees of the firm use in their 


the largest canning establishments i 


homes the very meat they themselves have 
packed \ request came from those work 
ing intheestablishmentsthat they be allowed 
to purchase the goods at a discount Phis 
the firms agreed to do, as an accommodation 
to those working for them. It is not an 
uncommon sight to see dozens of these men 
and women going to these meat markets 
and buying the food. I was impressed by 
it. If the meat products had not been pure 
and up to the critical standards of those 
people who handle meat from morning until 
night all the inducements in the world could 
not persuade them to take it home for their 
own consumption. 

The following telegraphic correspondence 
explains itself and shows how carefully the 
big canners of the country are rightfully 
guarding their best interests against misrep- 
resentation of goods and errors, intentional 
or unintentional. It also shows a _ broad 
and commendable spirit in no less a person 
than the man who is now the president of 


the United States. Bel Air. Md. 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson. 
clo Hon. William Jennings Bryan, 

Lincoln, Nebraska My attention has 
been recently called to your statement in an address 
at Sioux City, Ia., respecting the use of benzoate 
of soda and other chemical preservatives by the 


canning industry I feel that this statement is an | 


entirely unintentional error on your part, and that 
you do not wish to do any injustice to a great Amer- 
ican industry which has always been an earnest 
supporter of the pure food law and its enforcement 
by Dr. Wiley. Canners use no chemical preserva- 
tives of any kind, intense heat sterilization alone 
being all that is necessary to keep the contents of 
the can indefinitely as long as air is excluded 
Our association at annual conventions for the last 
four years has gone on record against chemical pre- 
servatives in any kind of canned food. We offer 
amplest proofs, including Dr. Wiley himself, as to 
the correctness of our statement and ask in the 
senge of fairness that has characterized your actions 
if you would be willing to correct the wide mis- 
apprehension which has been occasioned by your 
speech at Sioux City. (Signed) 
FRANK E. GORRELL, Secretary, 
National Canners’ Association 


In answer the following frank message was 


| received from Governor Wilson: 


Phillipsburg, Kans. 
Frank E. Gorrell, Secretary, Bel Air, Md. 
I am sincerely obliged to you for giving me an op- 


portunity to correct a careless error ‘which would | 


have been quite inexcusable if it had not been in- 
advertent. It was by a slip of the tongue that I 
spoke of the canning industry. I meant, of course, 
to speak of the process of preserving by chemical 
preservatives and had meant to correct the sten- 
ographer's notes, but did not do so in time. I beg 
that you will give this correction the widest possible 
currency among the men to whom I did an unin- 
tentionalinjury. (Signed) Wooprow WILSON. 


The consumer gets fresh fruit and vege- 
tables in the winter months instead of being 


limited to a diet of dried apples, salt pork | 


and hominy. He is indebted to the canner 
for fresh health-giving food fifty-two weeks 
inthe year. It is hard to realize what a gen- 
erous scope canned geods now include. 
The list is an appetizing one and well worth 
reprinting: Asparagus, lima beans, pork 
and beans, green string beans, white wax 
beans, red kidney beans, beets, carrots, corn, 


okra, peas, pumpkins, sweet-potatoes, sauer- | 3 oi 
| and the inability as yet of the government 


kraut, spinach, succotash, tomatoes, mush- 
rooms, cucumbers, pie-plant, squash, hom- 
iny, olives, dandelions, cauliflower, apples, 


apricots, blackberries, blueberries, figs, cher- 


ries, crabapples, grapes, gooseberries, logan- 
berries, peaches, pears, pineapple, prunes, 
plums, raspberries, apple-butter, apple sauce 
clam chowder, clams, codfish, lobsters, oys- 
ters, mackerel, herring, salmon, sardines, 
tuny fish, green turtle, terrapin, shrimps, 
crabs, fish roe, deviled and potted ham, 
tongue, sliced dried beef, mutton, veal, 


| corned beef hash, sausages, chile con carne, 
| tamales, boned and potted chicken, soups 


of all kinds, condensed milk, spaghetti, 
macaroni, plum pudding and mincemeat. 
An attractive array, to be sure, especially in 
view of the fact that quality is the first con- 
sideration of the big packer. 


Popularizing the University. 
HE most far-reaching effort ever put 
forth by a university to reach the peo- 

ple is being made by Columbia University 
at New York. The University proposes to 
offer its superb educational facilities to a 
wider constituency and to bring the general 
public into close touch with its work. This 
it will do through an Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, providing lectures on History, 
Literature, Art, Music, Drama, Ethics, etc., 


| illustrated travel lectures, dramatic readings 


and recitals, concerts and recitals by orches- 
tras, operatic singers and other artists. The 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslic’s Weekly.’ 
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aim of the Institute will be to turni 





platform for the free and unbiased di 





sion of current, social and economic q 
tions, and to afford a thorough progran 
general culture; in other words, to pro 
a system of adult education and nat 
recreation of an educational natur 
busy peopl 

All the public lectures now offered at , 


University will be incorporated in the | 


tute While many of the 300 lectures 
entertainments proposed will be in the 
ous umiversity auditoriums, a part wi 


offered at a Harlem center and others 
downtown center Che annual member 
fee entitling one to the privilege s of 
course is $10, and the registration fee of 
payabl once only, will be omitted i: r 


case of the first thousand persons un 


with the Institute. The plan combines 

of the features of the Chautauqua and the 
entertainment courses which have pr 

so popular in the Y. M. C. A., but in the 
depth and breadth of the program will by 
far in advance of either of these. The 
stitute will afford the people of New York a 
unique opportunity to get in touch with th 
spirit of a great university and should 
ceive enthusiastic welcome. It will be 


inaugurated next fall. 


Higher Freight Rates Inevitable. 
kK‘ YR the year 1912 the New York Central 

Railroad system handled the largest 
volume of traffic, both passenger and freight, 
in its history. Yet with this record busi- 
ness, ina year that was singularly favorable 
for handling the traffic at a moderate cost 
with no serious or expensive casualties, the 
balance carried to the profit and loss account 
for the year was only $2,743,372. Presi- 
dent W. C. Brown, in making his report on 
the year’s operations, declares that with in- 
creasing wages and increased cost of equip- 
ment, higher freight rates cannot long be 
deferred. 

Wages constitute the biggest single ex- 
pense to a railroad. In the year 1905 the 
New York Central paid in wages $36,000,000, 
or 42.47 per cent. of its gross receipts. In 
the year I9I2, $54,000,000 or 46.46 per cent. 
Making allowance for 
the larger number of employes last year, as 
compared with seven years ago, the com- 


were paid in wages 


pany paid in 1912 $9,500,000 more in wages 
than it would have done under the wage 
schedule of 1905. The other big item of 
expense is equipment. President Brown 


| gives the cost of certain cars and locomo- 


tives in I912 compared with the year 
previous. ‘The aggregate increase,” says 
he, ‘‘in the cost of this equipment, if pur- 
chased in December 1912, compared with 
the actual prices paid in the latter part of 
1911, would amount to- $5,206,000, or 33 
per cent. 

There can be but one conclusion from thes¢ 
facts. The tremendous increase in wages 
and cost of equipment has reduced the an- 
nual surplus to less than three million dol- 
lars of a corporation having gross earnings 
of $109,900,015. In the light of these facts, 
higher freight rates seem ‘‘not possible to 
be long deferred.” 

Mind Our Own Business. 

HE Mexican situation, more charac- 

teristic of medieval times than of 
modern western civilization has not yet 
been of such a nature as to justify interven- 


| tion by the United States. We deplore the 


inhuman killings that have taken place 


to bring order out of chaos, but there is no 
rule of international procedure that would 
have justified intervention by an outside 
power up to the date of this writing. Inter- 
vention would be tantamount to an armed 
invasion of the country, and nothing would 
so serve to unite ‘the warring factions in 
Mexico against a common enemy as this 
Our main interest is to secure the safety 
of all American citizens in Mexico, but in- 
tervention would be the surest way to defeat 
that purpose. There is the possibility that 
eonditions may become so bad as to make 
armed invasion necessary, but until that 
time comes, the authorities at Washingt 
will show wisdom by continuing their « 
forts to bring about a stable government in 
Mexico through mediation. A_ hopefu! 
aspect of the situation, so far as the Unit 
States is concerned, is the evident des 
on the part of all factions in Mexico 
preserve the property and lives of America: 
Mexico has not yet demonstrated t! 
its people have the intelligence and ot! 
qualities necessary to maintain a stal 
republican form of government, yet there a: 
some who are seeking to put the burd 
of independent self-government upon t 
Filipinos, a people not so well qualified | 
the task as the Mexicans. Should the P! 
ippine Islands be granted autonomy, 
would have, inside of six months, a tragec 
similar to that lately in progress in Mexi: 
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erican Packing House, as 
Scientists See It. 
Continued from page 326 
tions, connected with those of Dr. 
ire particularly interesting as show- 
imilarity in rules and regulations of 
t inspection service of the United 
1d those of other nations, particu- 
Germany, with special reference to 
wsition of affected carcasses. 
e German markets, the distinction 
1 a locally and constitutionally dis- 
nimal is recognized and accepted. 
ple are more thorough in matters of 
nection; yet they realize that when 
il is affected in a localized spot and 
ining part of the animal is in perfect 
n that the part of the animal not 
is wholesome and fit for food. There 
a germ in a certain gland or spot; 
t can be removed, the germ killed by 
it a high temperature and the rest of 
mal is absolutely perfect. Concern- 
listinction, Dr. Melvin, in his re- 


e is occasionally some misunderstanding 

g the passing for food of meat from animals 

iffected with certain diseases, such as tuber 

The scientific standard followed by the 

in determining when to pass and when to 

} meat in such cases represents the practi- 

inanimous views of the world’s experts in 

logy and other branches of science having a 

ea r on the subject These authorities agree 

shat. although an animal may be affected with a dis- 

a certain form, a portion of the meat may be 

. tely sound, healthful, wholesome and fit for 

human food. It would be thoroughly understood 

that we do not pass diseased meat; we only pass 

nder certain circumstances the sound and whole- 

eat of a slightly diseased animal, after re 

10 g and condemning the affected portion, usu- 

1] nerely glands or an organ And in drawing 

he line we take the safe side for the protection of 

onsumer. . Our regulations and practices in 

spect are fully as strict as those of any other 

and we condemn meat that in some other 
ountries would be passed for food." 


Dr. Melvin goes on to show the success 
with which the meat inspection law of 1906 
has operated in attaining a higher effect- 
veness in the inspection of meat. He con- 
siders that this law has been abundantly suc- 
essful and that through it the American 

msuming public has been protected 
in every way. But since then there have 
been added further regulations that more 
fully protect the consumer. Concerning 
these added regulations, Dr. Melvin says: 

rhe regulations have been made more stringent 
in many particulars On the whole, the stan- 
dard of inspection has been steadily raised in recent 
years. In practice and technique the inspection 
has likewise been improved. ‘This is especially true 
of the lymph-gland inspection, which is recognized 
by all authorities in meat inspection as the funda- 
mental principle, in fact the key-stone of an efficient 
meat inspection service. . . The proportions of con- 
demnations since 1906 is about fifty per cent. higher 
than for a similar period before that year.” 

A few years ago the inspection regulations 
on the point of distinguishing between ani- 
mals locally and constitutionally diseased 
were submitted to a commission of scientists 
not identified with the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry and most of them outside of the gov- 
ernment service. The members of this 
commission were: Dr. William H. Welch, 
Johns Hopkins University, chairman; Dr. 
L. Hektoen, Rush Medical College, Chicago; 
Dr. Joseph Hughes, president of the Chicago 
Veterinary College, Chicago; Dr. V. A. 
Moore, Cornell University; Dr. Leonard 
Pearson, dean of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. 
M. I. Roseneau, director of the Hygienic 
Laboratory, United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, and Dr. 
Charles Wardell Stiles, chief of the Division 
of Zoology, Hygienic Laboratory of the 
United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service. This commission re- 
ported that: ‘‘In general the regulation in 
question fully safeguards the public health 
in so far as the points contained in regulation 
15 are concerned. If there be any general 
error in the regulation, this is in favor of the 
public rather than in favor of the butchers 
or the packers. Most of the paragraphs of 
regulation 15 are indorsed without comment. 
Several sections (for instance, the sections 
on hog cholera, swine plague, actinomycosis, 
tuberculosis and tapeworm cysts) could be 
made less stringent without any danger to 
the health of the consumer.”’ 
special interest is lent this subject by an 
interview the writer recently obtained from 
Dr. Hughes, than whom there are few scien- 
{ living more abundantly informed on 
il life and diseases. Subsequent to his 
ig with the federal commission, Dr. 


Hughes was called upon to accompany 
members of the Western Manufacturers’ 
and Dealers’ Association on an inspection 


trip through the packing houses. He said: 
‘he members of this association requested me 
ompany them so that they could get technical 

‘ ientific, as well as unbiased and unprejudiced 
ation. They knew me to be a disinterested 
and realized I would give information only 
he viewpoint of the student and teacher of 
iatters as they were to look into at the pack- 
iouses. During recent years, I have made 
inspection trips through the packing houses, 
liton to those during my service with the fed 
mmission and with the merchants and manu- 
ers, and I have seen the workings of the pack- 
iouses and the federal inspection under all cir- 
ances. [I am fully satisfied that the inspec- 
thorough and every phase of the work in the 
ng houses entirely satisfactory, leaving nothing 
he American people to desire. The inspection 
surpasses any other on the globe. There 
bas been ample evidence of inefficient inspection 
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at London and Birkenhead, England, as well as in 
other foreign countries No scientific data can be 
adduced to show a flaw in the American meat inspec 
tion service More carcasses are condemned by 
the American inspectors than by those of any other 
country, which is not an indication of the physical 
shortcomings of our animals but of a closer and 
more conscientious inspection 
‘The critics of the inspection service are those who 
know nothing whatever about it I can not imagine 
anything more absurd than some one getting up 
and starting a hullabaloo about something of which 
they have absolutely no knowledge and concerning 
which they could not answer a single scientific ques 
tion. For any one to say_that because an animal 
has a slight touch of a disease in a localized spot 
when all the rest of the animal is in a healthy condi 
tion, this animal should be hauled off is too ridicu 
lous for words! With all my experience with ani 
mals, | would not like to start looking for one whose 
carcass showed absolutely no trace of disease I 
would be as successful as the doctor who would try 
to find a human body in perfect condition 
**Nature is in no way perfect There may be one 
remote spot affected and the rest of the bedy be in 
the pink of condition. There may be even the trace 
of disease long since cured The affected part may 
be removed and the remaining part is absolutely 
wholesome and healthful for human food Tuber- 
culosis does not affect the parts of the beef eaten 
except in the rarest of cases. Itis the raw products 
—milk, cream and butter—that are dangerous, but 
no worry need be felt of beef as a source of infection 
“In the packing houses, I found that the fresh, the 
pickled, the smoked and dried meats, which com 
prise about ninety-three per cent. of the carciss and 
which are ordinarily met with in the public vending 
markets, are handled with as great care and regard 
for cleanliness at the packing houses as they are be- 
fore the eyes of the purchasers and consumers in a 
first class butcher's shop. In the cooking and 
canning rooms, I closely inspected the meat and 
other materials before being placed in the caldrons 
also after cooking and during the canning and steril- 
ization processes. Notwithstanding the immense 
scale on which this canning industry is carried, the 
product is as clean and healthful as that prepared in 
the average kitchen of this or any other country. 
“At the ‘stock-yards, the United States meat in- 
spection service is represented by veterinarians who 
are graduates of recognized veterinary colleges /hav- 
ing a three-year course and who in addition are re- 
quired to pass a technical Civil Service examination 
before being admitted to the service. The inspec- 
tors are consequently educated professional men, 
capable of recognizing diseased conditions of ani- 
mals and determining the wholesomeness and edi- 
bility of meats. Their work in the various sections 
of the packing houses is performed with a degree of 
faithfulness that is truly admirable.”’ 


What to Eat and Why. 


By HON. BERT M. FERNALD, former gov- 
ernor of Maine, and newly-elected presi- 
dent of the National Canners’ Association. 
4 VERY consumer in the country is to- 
day debating the high cost of living and 
asking himself the question, What can I pur- 
chase that is palatable, nutritious, cleanly 
and at lowest cost? The canned food 
packer can answer every question and aid 
the consumer in solving the ever present 
and oft-discussed problem. 

We are a nation of specialists in every 
calling and profession. There are those 
who prepare themselves by education, expe- 
rience and environment to treat every detail 
in every business in a thorough and pains- 
taking way. The packer of foods is an 
expert in his line. He learns to pack a single 
food in the very best way; he is a specialist 
in his business. If he desires to pack fancy 
corn, the finest in the world, he locates in 
\laine, builds an up-to-date cannery, that is 
always clean and sanitary, and from the de- 
licious sweet corn he packs an article that is 
such a luxury in winter, and at a cost much 
less than the same article could be pur- 
chased for even in its season. If salmon is 
to be packed, then the canner would locate 
on the Columbia River or in the extreme 
northwest. And so each State or locality 
produces a particular fruit, vegetable, fish 
or meat adapted to its own section. 

Canning establishments of to-day are 
equipped with modern automatic machinery 
handling enormous quantities in a cleanly 
and most economical way. The tin can is 
one of the cheapest containers, a two-pound 
can costing scarcely more than one cent, and 
where such enormous quantities are handled 
the labor is of trifling expense. Canned 
foods are very desirable freight and can be 
shipped from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast at small cost. And while there has 
been a gradual and material advance in 
almost every food product, especially meats, 
eggs and dairy products, science and inven- 
tion have so aided the canner, that his 
product, particularly fruits and vegetables, 
are lower than ever before. 

Canners have been slow to advertise, and 
the enormous increase in use of canned food 
has come about largely by one household 
wife telling another the advantages of their 
use. Last season about nine hundred mil- 
lion cans of vegetables were packed in this 
country, or ten cans for each individual per 
year. This is not one-tenth what it should 
be, and when our people fully appreciate the 
quality and economy of their use, with our 
present population the consumption will 
increase to nine billion cans. 


The Secret of Success. 
GOVERNOR SULZER, of New York. 
HE secret of all success is hard work, 
loyalty to friends and fidelity to prin- 
ciple. The aim of life is happiness, and I have 
found that the best way to be happy is to 
make others happy. In a few words, to 
be unselfish, to be liberal in your views, to 
have few prejudices, and those only against 
wrongs to be remedied; to be kind, to be 
true, to be honest, to be just, to be consider- 
ate, to be tolerant, to be generous, to be 
forgiving, to be charitable and to love your 
neighbor as yourself, 
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Good Eating and Economy 


Both Assured 


by These Famous Armour Brands 


Lovers of good living know that to specify “ARMOUR” insures 
them highest quality in any and all food products that bear the 


name 


Housewives who study economy find that this same Armour 
quality combined with moderate Armour prices insures modest 


table expenses. 


Not to know Armour’s “STAR” hams and bacon, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, Armour’s 4% Meats and Loaf Mixtures, and 
Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is to miss the enjoyment of de- 
licious, wholesome and convenient dishes— 

—And to forego the most reliable culinary aids in solving cost 


of living problems. 


Armours“S\ AR” 


“The Ham What Am” 
Serves One or 20 Persons 


Armour’s “STAR”’ is the best 
friend of the hostess who likes to 
keep open house and offer bounti- 
ful hospitality to every guest who 
It makes the simplest 


drops in. 
repast a feast. 


Cured and smoked in our famous old- 
fashioned, careful way, its firm yet 
tender meat, delicately pink, sweet and 
juicy, rimmed with snowy fat, has an in- 
imitable flavor unattained by hams less 
perfect in quality and curing. 


and company. été 





Mrmours 





Make the finest, most delicious bouillon you 
ever tasted. Beef or Chicken flavor. Draw 
boiling water—drop in a cube—-stir—-serve. 
A cube makes a cupful—simple as A-B-C. 
Serve at meals and between meals. 

Armour’s Extract of Beef—-Puts porter- 
house flavor in the cheaper cuts of meat, 
makes leftovers delicious, makes rich soups 
and gravies. Helps to cut down the cost of 
living. 









always ready, either for family or company. 
heubes! Mince Meat is extra delicious. 


Vewibea- Meats 
and Veilest Pork and Beans 


provide you with appetizing suppers and luncheons, both home 
Meats and #ided~ Pork and Beans 
Mince pie made with 


MArmours 


means light, ten- 
der, delicious 
breads and won- 
derful cake and 
pastry, besides all 
the delicate 
dishes that must 
be fried in deep 
fat. 

Made from fin- 
est leaf fat tried 
out in open ket- 
tles, it comes only 
in pails—-govern- 
ment inspected 
and sealed. 


“Simon Pure’ Leaf Lard 





“Cream of Lard”’ 


Send Us Your Best Recipes 
For rmours Monthly Cook Book 


We Pay For Every One Received With 


Books and Bouillon Cubes 


Award Generous Cash Prizes 


Here is an opportunity for clever housewives who are interested in domestic 
science and the fine art of cooking, which is its most important branch, to help 
thousands of other women by sending us recipes. 

We want these recipes for Armour’s Monthly Cook Book, a popular “‘recipe 


exchange”’ which is read by 70,000 women every month. 


We will pay you in books and bouillon for every recipe you send us—we give 
generous samples of Armour’s Bouillon Cubes, both beef and chicken, and a free 
three months’ subscription to this same cook book— 

—which you will find wonderfully interesting and valuable, as it publishes 
in each issue 200 new and original recipes, each a prize winner contributed by 


somre skillful cook. 


In addition to the cook book and bouillon cubes we will enter your recipe in 
Armour’s Monthly Kitchen Economy Contest, another feature of our Recipe 


Exchange. 


We are awarding over $500 this month, distributed as follows: 


50—$5 Prizes for Armour’s ‘‘Star’’ Ham Recipes. 


50—$3 Prizes for Armour’s Extract of Beef Recipes. 


50—$2 Prizes for Armour’s “‘ 4iSedZ ”’ Recipes. 


50—$1 Prizes for Armour’s “Simon Pure”’ Leaf Lard Recipes. 
One prize of each denomination is awarded in every state in the Union, in- 
cluding District of Columbia with four additional prizes for Canadian readers. 
This means a $5, $3, $2, $1 Prize to cover recipes received from the Canadian 


provinces of Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 


Decisions are made for originality, practicability and economy. This 


month’s contest closes April 15. 


Names of winners and prize winning recipes 


will be printed in the May issue of Armour’s Monthly Cook Book. 
Write on one side of the paper only and put your name on the top of every 
page. Address Mary Jane McClure, Dept. 287, Armcur & Company, Chicago. 


ARMOUR «x» COMPANY 
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A few minutes before the man 
whose office is shown in this picture 
reached his desk this 200-pound 
trophy fell from its place on the 
. wall. Had he been seated at his 
desk his accident insurance policy 
in the ASTNA would have meant 
$30,000.00 to his estate. 


The exceptional character of this 
narrow escape but emphasizes the 
fact that the lives of most men are 
full of hazards, against the results 
of w accident insurance alone 
ean afford them any protection. 


BUSINESS MEN — Merchants, 
M rs, Bankers, Archi- 
tects, Contractors, Commercia) 
Travelers, and 


PROFESSIONAL MEN— Ministers, 
Lawyers, Doctors, Dentists and In- 
i structors are in constant danger 
from office and home accidents as 





order for 





SEND THE COUPON TO-DAY 


Swift's 
Little Cook 


+, 


Swift’s Premium 
Ham and Bacon 


—means that you have chosen the tenderest, 
flavored Ham and Bacon to be had 


See that your dealer sends Swift's Preriium 


Look for the legend 
“U. S. Inspected and Passed” 
On all meat food products you buy 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


well as from automobiles, street 
cars, other vehicles—building oper- 
ations, electric wires, slippery walks 
and many other causes of accidents. 


NONE ARE IMMUNE -—So why not 
protect your income by an Accident 
and Health Policy in the AZTNA? 


The AETNA has issued Accident pol- 
icies for more than 22 years and has 
paid over ten million dollars for 
Accident Claims. 


The TNA has issued Health pol- 
icies for 14 years and paid over one 
million dollars for Illness Claims. 


The AZTNA issues Accident policies - 
in any amount up to $50,000 which 
accumulates and doubles; with 
weekly indemnity in any amount 
up to $250 per week doubling to $500. 


4ETNA-IZE YOUR INCOME in this 
great Company before your turn 
comes. 






























TNA LIFE INSURANCE co., (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


I am under 60 years of age and in good health. Send me information about accident and Health Insurance. 
ame, business address and occupation are written below. 


Leslie's Tear off 


| of the layman. 


|} unusual number mystery, 





| physical powers of the troops will suffer. 
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A Nation of Coffee Drinkers. 


D pe it seem possible that in I9I12 
the peop! ol the United States 


drank $130,500,000 worth of coffee, c 
sum 943,000,000 po is Wi , We ald, 
} ‘ tati { t he Dey r t 
Commerce and abor confir1 thes¢ 
pendou heures, ind the combinati 
of millions of dollars and millions of pounds 
is enough to ike anyone sit up and tak 
notice As the cost of living is a subject on 
which much is being written these days, 
these figures prove unusually valuabk 

In this connection, or, more properly 
speaking, ilong the line of the pure food 
controversy, an interestil discussion re- 
cently arose between a tam pure food 
expert and the head of o of the bi t 
grocerv firms in the United States ihe 
expert claimed that the firm-should be en- 
joined from selling ‘‘ Java’ coffee which 
was grown in Sumatra. The firm cortended 
that if the coffee had every characteristic 
of the Java coffee even if it were grown in 
Alaska, it had a right to the name “‘ Java.” 
If the characteristic charged, through trans- 
planting to a new soil, then the name should 
be changed. They challerged the expert 


to enjoin them, but nothing ever came of it, 


proving that much cavilling is based on 
trifes light as air 
find 


amount ol 


lo get cown to the solid statistics we 
that Brazil furnished the greatest 
About 


nited States in 1912, 


imported coflee two-thirds of that 
was consumed in the | 
valued at 
South American fig 


266,500,000 pounds valued at P3757 


or about I ,676,000,000 pounds, 


$93,500,000, the ures, 
against 
000,000 from all other countries. In the 
following Brazil 
Central 
Asia and 


rhe high price ol imported cofiee 


order of quantity furnished, 


comes Colombia, Venezuela, the 
American States, 
Africa. 

in recent 
a marked 


cocoa. The quantity of 
ported into the United States in 


Mexico, Europe, 
years has been accompanied by 
increase in the importation of 
crude cocoa im- 
I912 was 
153,000,000 pounds against 121,000,000 in 
1909, the first 
portation exceeded 


year in which the total im- 


100,000,000 pounds. 

[he value of coffee imported in 1912 was 
the largest on record, amounting to $130,- 
500,000 against $109,000,000 in 1892, the | 
high record year. The quantity, 
however imported, in 1912 
legs than in certain earlier 
there 
pounds imported against 943,000,000 pounds | 
in 1912. best 


former 
was materially 


years. For ex-| 


ample, in 1909 was I,140,000,000 


Housekeepers who get the 
grades of imported coffee are paying more 


| 
than in any previous year. The weet 
| 
| 


figures show 13.8 cts. in 1912 against 6.8 cts. 
in 1902. 


Books Worth While. 


On Tue Way To WILLOwDALE, by Robert Love- 
man (A. J. Showalter, Co. Dalton, Ga. Price $1 net). 
The sixth volume of verse which the author has 
published. Mr. Loveman is an employe of the 
Florida East Coast Railway Company and Mr. 
Henry L. Flagler is personally interested in his writ- 
ings. The contents of the little book consist of 
pleasing songs and sonnets 

GEORGE WENDERN Gave A Party, by John 
Inglis (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, $1.25 net). Good 
reading of the straightening out of a financier’s 
difficulties, hidden under an unusual and rather 
silly title. 


A DicTIONARY OF AUTOMOBILE TERMS, by Albert 
L. Cough (The Horseless Age Company, New York 
City, $2.10). Every conceivable automobile 


term and phrase is defined in simple language, thus 
making this volume especially adapted to the use 





Tue Case or JENNY Brice, by 


Mary Roberts 
Rinehardt (Bobbs Merrill Co., 


$1.00 net) An 
cleverly unraveled 

Ropp.es, by B. Paul Newman (Geo. H. Doran, 
New York, $1.25 net). A story revealing tenderness, 
pathos and laughter in years of scheming to land 
two boys in positions of wealth and social rank. 

Do SOMETHING, Br SOMETHING, by Herbert 
Kaufman (Geo. H. Doran & Co., New York, 75c 
net). A book of refreshing and simple philosophies 
to instill hope and enthusiasm in the soul of the 
toil-tired and weary. 

Kirstig, by M. F., author of ‘‘The Journal of 
a Recluse’ (Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York, 
$1.25 net). A strong love story dealt with in an 
uphackneyed style. | 

MOONLIGHT Sonata, by Johan Nordling (Sturgis 
& Walton, New York, $1.35 net). The love of the 
great composer, Beethoven, for his pupil Countess 
Julia Guiceiardi, told in a way to increase respect 
for the genius of the noted musician. 

PHOEBE, ErRNest & Cupip, by Inez Haynes 
Gilmore (Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.35). 
Carries one back to the delightful and refreshing | 
Louisa Alcott stories and will charm both the young 
people and the older folks 

Zesepesr V, by Edith Barnard Delano (Small, 
Maynard & Co., New York, $1.20 net). A delight- 
ful story of the matrimonial experiences of a country 
widower. 





Wholesome Food for Soldiers. 


RIG. GEN. HENRY G. SHARPE, 

Commissary Dept. U. S. A., re- 
cently said: ‘‘Canned goods were essential 
to the subsistence of the troops in the 
Philippines who were scattered through the 
Islands and subjected to unsanitary condi- 
tions and surroundings. But the general | 
good health of the army there, especially 
during cholera and plague epidemics, when 
canned goods were principally” used, was 
primarily due to the variety and whole-| 
someness of the canned goods supplied; 
which shows that the army may depend 
upon canned foods under all conditions of 
service without fear that the health of 


“es 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 


@ Leslies @ 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


Over 400,000 Copies the Issu 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED—MANUFACTURERS I 
writing for patents procured through me I 
l — with list 200 inventions wanted sent 
Personal Services | get patent or no fee \ 





free i B. Owen, 14 Owen Bk 


IDE AS WANTED 


ions and persons 


g.. Washingtor 
ASK FOR NEEDED INVPEN. 


addresses who want to buy pat 


Pri es offt red Mone; in Patents valuab! 

fr Randolph & Co., Patent Attorneys { 
Washington, D. C 

PATENTS THAT PAY. $561,530 MADE By 
clients. Patent Book What and How to Iny 
Proof of Fortuncs in Patents FREE. 112 ¢ 
( idl E.FE.Vrooman Pat.A y.862FS8t.Wash ( 


PATENTS WORTH MONEY. FOR BOOKS 
that tell What patents bring Most Money and W hy 
send 10 cents postage to R. 8S. & A. B. I , 
91, Washington, D. C Established 1869 
“PATENTS AND PATENT POSSIBILITIES.” 
a 72-page treatise sent free upon request; tells at 
t ) invent and where to sell it. Write today. | 
Hill, 909 McLachlen Building, Washington, D 


PATENTS BUILD FORTUNES FOR YOU, OUR 


free booklets tell how; also what to invent All 


business strictly confidential Write to-day Dp 

Swift & Co., 311 7th St., Washington, D. C 
HELP WANTED 

BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS—WE Pay 

hundreds of dollars a year to successful writers 

Experience unnecessary. Song poems wanted with 

or without music—will pay one-half of profits if 


successful. Send us your work today 
Guaranteed if Available 
country Free particulars 
218, Washington, D. C 
SONG POEMS WANTED—BIG 
successful Songs Entirely New Plan. Send Us 
your Poems or Melodies. You may be able to write 
Past experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Free Tllus. Book ex- 
plains our clear-cut Plan Hayworth Music Co 
Cc 


Acceptance 
Largest concern in the 
Dugdale Co., Dept 


MONEY IN 


638 G, Washington, D 
FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK TELLS OF 
about 300,000 protected positions in U. 8. service 


Thousands of vacancies every year. There is a big 
chance here for you, sure and generous pay, life- 
time employment. Just ask for booklet S-811 No 
obligation. Earl Hopkins, Washington, D. C 


AND 





ME WOMEN WANTED FOR PAR. 
cels Post and other Government Positions. $90.00 
month Annual vacations. Short hours. Thou 


sands of appointments coming. ‘Pull’’ 
Write immediately for free 
Franklin Institute, Dep't M 139, Rochester, N. ¥ 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS WANTED. $900 
first year, ee to $1800, Examinations May 3 
in every state. Common education sufficient with 
my coaching. Full information free. Write for 
booklet V 811, Earl Hopkins Washington, D. C 


CUT PREPARED FOR RAILWAY MAIL AND 
other Government “exams"’ by former U. 8. Civil 
Service Secretary-Examiner Write now for Free 
booklet 99. Arthur R. Patterson, Rochester, N. \ 
AGENTS 
AGENTS—WOULD YOU TAKE A STEADY 
job where you can clear $20 to $30 weekly and work 
a to big yearly profits? My line is household 


goods Quick sellers. Get busy with postal asking 
particulars. E. M. Davis, B33 Davis Blk., Chicago 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY AND FUR- 


unnecessary 
list of positions open 


| nish rig and all expenses to introduce our guaranteed 


poultry and stock powders 
pany, X 676, _Springfie Id, 


REAL ESTATE INV ESTM ENTS 
GO SOUTH AND PROSPER. THE GREATEST 


Address Bigler Com- 
Illinois. 


| opportunities in America are offered by Southeastern 


States. Fortunes are made from truck, fruit, poultry, 
cattle, dairying and general farming. Land values 
lowest in America. Climatic and living conditions 
ideal. Farm lists, the ‘Southern Field’’ magazine and 
all facts free. M. V. Richards, Land and Industrial 
Agent.Southern Railway, Room 56,Washington,D.C 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 
SONG POEMS WANTED—BIG MONEY IN 


successful Songs. Entirely New Plan. Send Us 
your Poems or Melodies. You may be able to write 
a Hit. Past experience unnecessary. Publication 
guaranteed if acceptable. Free Illus. Book explains 
our clear-cut Awan Hayworth Music Co., 603 G, 
Washington, D. 


SONG WRIT faci I'VE PAID THOU SANDS 
in royalties! Send me your poems or melodies for ac- 
ceptance or write for free booklet, I pay 50% ‘5 eg 
Est. 16 yrs. John T. Hall, 6 C olumbus C irc Je, N. Y¥. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


ELGIN WATCHES—$2 A MONTH. WHY NOT 
buy your Elgin Watch now while you can get it at 
a special price and on such easy monthly payments 
that you'll never miss the money! This month we 
will sell you a $20 17 jewel Elgin in 25 year gold case 
for $16.50, or a fine $30 17 jewel Elgin in 25 year 


| gold case for only $19.75, no money down, sent sub- 


ject to your approval. Write for Free Catalog. 
We are the largest Watch House in America, and 
trust honest people everywhere. MHarris-Goar Co., 
Dept. 777, Kansas ¢ Cc ity, Mo. 


BOOKS 
BE AN ARTIST. MAKE MONEY DRAWING 
comic pictures. Let the world's famous cartoonist, 
Eugene Zimmerman, spill a few ideas into your he ad. 
Get the Zim Baok— it's chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Bound in $ 
Mor. Satisfaction guaranteec Money back if book 
returned within 10 days. Address: Zim Book, 
Room No. 1149, Brunswick Bldg., New York. 
OLD COINS WANTED 

$4.25 EACH PAID FOR FLYING EAGLECENTS 
dated 1856. We pay a Cash premium on hundreds of 
old coins. Send ten cents at once for New illustrated 


Coin Value Book. 4x7. It may mean your fortune, 
Clarke & Co., Coin De “ale rs, Box 39, Le Roy, N. Y. 


C ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


YOU CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. BEGIN- 
ners learn thoroughly under our perfect method. 
We help you sell your stories. Write for particulars. 
School of Short-Story Writing, 42 Page Bld 
Chicago, Il. 


PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE. SKETCHES, “MONO- 
logues. Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, 
Jokes, Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Piec:’s, 
Entertainments for all occasions. Make Up Goods, 
Catalog free. T. 8. Denison & Co., Dept. 22,Chica 











INCUBATORS 
MANDY LEE INCUBATOR, COMPLETE! ¥ 


Everything measured and regulat 
jlain rules. Fine book free. Geo 
farney St. , Omaha, Neb. 


BUSINESS CARDS 
100 CARDS AND ONE LINE ADDRESS, ALSO 
card case with initial engraved on same for 60 cer 
M ‘. Devaney, Printing, Engraving and Rub! 
330 Washington St., Geneva, N. Y. 


automatic. 
Simply follow 
Lee Co., 1265 
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2 you can get it at 
monthly payments 
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f Ready-Made 
3ungalows]| 


: can sell you a beautiful one, two, 

, four, five or six room bungalow or cottage, 

ady built. Shipped to you in sections, fin- 

ind complete. You can put it up yourself 

few hours time. Only a wrench and screw- 

er needed. No sawing, no nailing, no car- 

r work whatsoever. Can be taken down, 
land put up again ina day'stime. Every 
made to fit to perfection. Absolutely win 

proof, waterproof and stormproof, 


219522 and tins 


permanent and portable summer P 

ter homes, artistic cottages, garages, school 

s, churches, stores and hunters’ ‘cabins. 
Warm in winter, cool in summer. Made 
est lumber. Everything finished and com- 
All doors and windows hung. All nec- 

iry hardware furnished and already set. 


Free Design Book Write today 


for our beauti- 
ful Ready Made Building Book, showing artistic 
designs in ready made bungalows, cottages and 
iges, illustrating each one finished and 
ted and giving the fulldetailsofall our great 
bargains. Write for this Free Book now. Address 


ST. JOHNS BUILDING CO, 














1266 Peoples Gas Bldg., Dept, 2413, Chicago, IIL. 

















A Happy Marriage 


Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health, This knowl- 
edge not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every day sources, 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in a 
in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have, 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter, 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Allin one Volume. Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 778 Perry Bidg., PHILA., PA. 








does 


y William H. 


clear, Wholesome Way, 














Moth-Proof Cedar 


A Piedmont Southern Red Cedar Chest pro- 

tects furs and woolens from moth, mice, 

dust and damp. Finest wedding, birthday or gradua- 
tion gift. Factory prices, Freight prepaid. 


Write for finel pines catalog and book 
Book Free! Story of Red Cedar,’ ostpaid, a4 you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. Devt. v0, Statesville, N.C. 
lam solne 


VALLEY GEMS 


See Them BEFORE Paying 
These pems are chemical white 
sapphires --- LOOK like Dia- | 
monds, Stand acid and fire dia- 
mond tests. So hard they easily 
fesaten afiieand will cut glass. Bril 
liancy guaranteed % vears. All mounted 
in KK solid gold diamond mountings. Will send you 
any style ring, pin or stud for exam ination---all charges 












prepaid---no money in advance. Write today for free 
tllustrated booklet, special prices and ring measure. 


White Valley Gem Co. C 719 Saks Bldg. Indianapolis, Indiana 


BOW LEGS UNSIGHTLY 

Those afflicted with bow legs should 
wear the‘ Perfect Leg Form’”’ and over- 
come this deformity. Trousers hang per- 
fectly straight. Made of the highest 
grade aluminum. Light, sanitary, dur- 
able and inexpensive. Easy put on and 
are adjustable to any size. Highly rec- 
ommended by tailors. Send for our 
booklet showing photos of men wearing our 
improved forms and as they appear with- 
out them. 

“The Perfect” Sales Co., Dept. E. 
140 No. Franklin Ave., Austin, Chicago, Ill. 
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KE WAN 


A BD AITO COLLECT MONEY. 
By a sure easy system. 





Income $1200 to $5000 a 
No capital needed. Send for 
Natl. Collectors Assn., 


Quick results. 
Ir ok ‘‘Skilful Collecting.” 
9 itk Place, k Place, Newark, Ohio. 


VENTRILOQUSM 


nost anyone can learn it at home. oa cost. 
1y 2-cent stamp for particulars and p' 
©. A. BMITHI, Room R-79, 823 Bigelow t Su PEORIAILL. 
E A | EN i showing 100 mechanical 
movements invaluable to 
entors and mechanics—and telling what is patentable, | 


to obtain patent or partner, etc. Free on request. 


CHAS. E, BROCK, 712 Eighth St., Wash., D. C. 


t 





BOOKS MAILED FREE— 


T AKE a 

before 
with fresh air every steportwo. Ez 
some food. 
| liquors. 


bacco, 


We 
tures must tell us the day’s news. 
| must be exceedingly short. 
stop to bury 
codes. 
|One result shows itself physically. 
become 

forgetful 
and your selfish person, disturbing and dis- 
agreeable. 
spondent, 
cries out for calmness and rest. 
sure is 
schemes flourish. 
cruel and crowds men to cheat in goods and 
| measure. 
these days and he must row against the tide. 
Fashionable society 
2 o'clock in the morning are likely | 
to fail in their examinations in spite of fond 


The | 


out until 


} parents. 
| boy wants toenter business life, the girl society. 


plaints, as well as to arterial, 
gastro- intestinal disturbances. 
| with all of this hurry one 
outward 
affairs to-day. 
and worn out at sixty, 
that the 
six and seven years longer than a century 
ago. better cared | 
for, 
|are healthier, happier more 
in the history of the world as we know it. 


well. 
big thoughts and cling to noble ideals; do 


| take 





LI STRATED WE 


TQ KEEP WELL 


Foss of Massachuseits. 


HOW 
Governor 
morning 
the 
at whole- 


good long walk every 
going to work. Fill lungs 
Refrain from the use of alcoholic 
Refrain from excessive use of to- 


and particularly from inhaling. 


for nothing in the world can keep you 
and strong except the grace of 


LIVING 
Charles B. 


UNDER HIGH PRESSURE 
Bullard, N. J. 


Rey East Orange, 


\ E grow our chickens in eight weeks and 


eat them broiled in fifteen minutes. 


can hardly wait to read; moving pic- 


dead. Messages are in 
Business orders are in monosyllables. 


our 


People 
Your self- 
and worried 


and hysteric. 
sensitive 


neurotic 
person is 
Not a few, sleepless and de- 
wish themselves dead. Nature 
High pres- 
business. Get-rich-quick 
Competition is keen and 


felt in 


An honest man is worth while in 


And | 
having attended to all these matters, pray 
hard; 
healthy 
Almighty God. 


Sermons | 
We can scarcely | 





is a whirl. Schoolgirls 


Education feels this pressure. 


LENGTHENING 


Wainwright. 


SPAN OF LIFE 
Dr. John W. 

O doubt the stress and strain of life to- 
day are conductive to nervous com- 
And yet 
is amazed at the 
of the man of 
that man is old 


the poise, 


We 


calm, 
read 
average length of life 
Wives and children are 
dressed, entertained, 
beautiful than 


better educated, 


THE SECRET OF LONG LIFE 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield, of London. 
HERE should be no ‘‘middle age.” 


If a man lives properly he can carry the 
spirit of youth to the end of his days. But 
he must submit himself to mental and physi- 
cal discipline, and eat wisely and not 
Here is the secret of long life. Think 
not waste time over petty things; do not 
narrow views; eat fruits, vegetables, 
oils, eggs, butter, milk, and bread; drink only 


pure wines; bathe every morning; rub your 


skin with a towel; change your underclothing | 


every twenty-four hours; know yourself. 


RIGHT STANDARDS NEEDED 
Dr. Alsberg, Chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Chemistry. ' 


that most 


| BELIEVE 
the right thing, but most of them don’t 
know exactly what is the right thing. 
When 


mand for ‘pure foods is new. 


been slow work. 
ly have been determined 
of foods. 
work of 


days, but of years. When 


arrive at what is the standard then we must 


cardiac and | 


but statistics prove | 
is between | 


too 





manufacturers 
and handlers of foodstuffs want to do 


The 
whole subject of food inspection and the de- 
the 
| Bureau of Chemistry was established there 
were no standards, no guides of any sort. 
Everything had to be worked out, and it’s 
Only a few things definite- 
for this analysis 
To establish standards is not the 
we 


EKLY 


‘The Public Forum|iz = 
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Union Suit 
Licensed Under 
Klosed-Krotch 
Patents 










The perfection 
of summer un- 


















derwear comfort. —Z, 
Crotch is closed as as, 
in a pair of drawers. | y, 


No edges or surplus \ } 
material to draw and 
irritate the skin. Front ‘ 
and rear openings sepa- 
rate; Can't gap in the seat. 
Made of the best materials. 
Light, airy, roomy. The only 
garment of this style licensed 
under the Klosed-Krotch patents. 
$l up. If not carried by your 
dealer, he can secure from us. / 7) 


Other furnishings bearing the 
Wilso Cres 

mark of quality include [ 
_ oves, Hosiery, | 


ders, Neckwear, 
rae dkerchiefs, etc. 
WilsrCrcs | 


528-536 So. 5th Ave, 
Chicago 



















show the manufacturer how to bring his 


| products up to the standard. 


|THE EVILS OF PRICE 


Eldridge R. Johnson, President Victor Talking 
Machine Company. 


HE consumers in general suffer by price 


CUTTING | 


wars as well as do the manufacturer | 


and the merchant. 


lis cut in half by a retailer 


be made up somewhere. 


| fair price, 


The ultimate result is | 
always a rise in pricés or a deterioration in 
quality, which latter is the most expensive 
way possible to the public of raising prices. 
When a fair and equitable price which has 
| been established by a reliable manufacturer 
as an advertise- 
ment, a loss is created, and that loss must 
It is certain that 
| the public will pay for it in the end and that 
| they do not gain the difference between the 
which had been established by 
the simple, honest rules of trading, and the 
| reduced price which is the star feature in a 
| conspiracy to monopolize a trade which in 
fairness belongs to the firm that developed it. 


















FACTORY REBUILT 
& 
Remington No. 6—825 
Smith Premier No, 2—$23 
Two of our special bargains. Have trade- 
mark and guarantee Like new machines 
Are thoroughly rebuilt, and perfect in 
appearance. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
can save you $25 to $75 on any machine. 
BRANCH STORES IN LEADING CITIES. 

ssion * and 









Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade Marks, ete., sent 
free. Patents procured through Munn & Co., re- 





ceive free notice in the Scientific American. 


MUNN & CO., 360 Broadway, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICE : 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

































This 
is the 


Sign 

of the 
NYAL 
DRUG 
STORE 










= ea] 
For your complexions 
sake 


NYAL'S 
FACE CREAM 


A Favorite for More Than 15 Years VA 


Nyal’s Face Cream (with Peroxide), a y 
Ss) delightful toilet luxury for women and men. 
Being greaseless it is quickly absorbed—dis- 
appears, leaving a beautiful, fresh, rosy bloom. 
Ideal for chapped skin, cracked lips, tan, freckles 
and sunburn. Does not soil the most delicate 













fabrics. Its fragrant, fowery odor is fascinatingly 
refining. (The Pegg s it thoroughly an- 
tiseptic. ) ' 

Nyal’s Facé W nen after shav- 
ing restores the § e skin. Keeps 


the face joyfull 
Wien a\ 
Mthebest druggists 


in rica selling Nyafs Face Cream. Ther 


onéef these druggists right near you. 


Nyal’s Face | aie is sold only by Nyal druggists. 
trade mark in this advertisement. Wherever you find that trade | 
played there you have one of the best among druggists. 

For complexion’s sake buy a jag of Nyal’s Face Cream. 
have to coax you to continue its us Or—fill out the coupo 
mail it with 10 cents in stamps to cover p 
you a trial package. You will find it a w 
Canada send the coupon and 10 cents to 
Company, Windsor, Ont. 







Fili OUT AND MAIL 





New York & London Drug Co., 
%! 108 John St., New York City 


© Enclosed find ten cents in stamps. 


” of Nyal’s Face Cream to 
‘e (wecomPoRATiD) 
Nuwlpih Ud 


Send trial package 
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In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 

























For the 
Guidance of 
Investors 


Liberal Return 
¢ it — send for 


We suggest 


A.B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New Tork 


( ub Phila a Buff 


yor ry Baltimore 





List 6-l 
and compat e it with six of your bonds 


We have prepared a list of six difleren 
5% bonds, embodying the principles of 
an ideal investment, v1Z.: 
Safety Marketability 
Diversification 
and 








You Can 
Increase Your Income 


effectively and in the most satisfactory 
manner by purchasing at this time 
standard First Preferred Stocks which 
not only give a larger yield than can be 
obtained from sound bonds and real es- 
tate mortgages, but are 
such restrictions that investors have 
their principal safeguarded in much the 
same way were they toinvest in mort- 
gage bonds. In addition, they rre as 
well suited to the man with $100 to in- 
vest as the one with $10,000 We wish 
to call particular attention to the stock 
described in Circular LK which will 
be sent on request. 


Pomroy Bros. 


Members New York Stock Exchange since 1878 


issued under 











30 Pine Street New oe | 

















“Bond Talk’”’ 


No. 5 


In this fifth leaflet on 
public utility bonds, we 


discuss, among other 
points, an _ attractive 
partial payment plan 
for the purchase of 
Bonds. 


Ask for ‘* Bond Talk’ 


P.W. Brooks & Co. 


115 Broadway, New York 
Boston Philadelphia 




















OU may sell any part 
of 100 shares—Odd 
Lots. 


Send for Booklet D— 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE—74 BROADWAY 
Uptown Office—42d Street and Broadway, 
NEW YORK 


“Odd Lot Trading,” 








Packing House 
Securities 


have made splendid records as invest- 
ments of the highest class. 

The bonds of Sulzberger, Sons & Co. 
are amply secured, readily marketable, 
and at present prices 

Yield over 6% 
Write for Circular L #4 


George H. Burr & Co. 


14 Wall Street, New York 


Chieago Boston Philadeiphia St.Louis San Francisco 























se |men of Wall Street see 





Don’t Spend That 
$5.00. Save It. 


Make your first payment on a $100 
bond of old-established corporations. 
There are many bonds to choose from. 
4% to 6% interest is given on pay- 
ments, which may be made at your 
convenience within a year. You can 
also buy outright. 


Send for List L-41 


8 <COMPAN 


dred Dollar Band House~ 


S2Willi ew 











NOTMAN 
HON. BERT M. FERNALD: 
Newly elected president of 
the National Canners’ As- 
sociation and former Gov- 
ernor of Maine. He is the 
head of a large canning 
enterprise and is a man of was the 

great executive ability. 


President of 
Wholesale 
ciation. 





OPYRIGHT Hanais 


& Ewin 


DR. CARL L. ALSBERG: 


Chief Chemist of _ the 
United States and guardian 
of the Pure Food Law. Dr. 
Alsberg has a splendid rec- 
ord as a chemist and scien- 

tist. United 


Jasper’s 
Money 


Notice.—Subscribers to Lesiize’s WEEKLY at | 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
full cash subscription rates, namely, five dollars per 
annum, are plac ed on what is known as ‘‘Jasper's 
P referred List,’ entitling them to the early delivery 
of their papers and to answers in this column to 
inquiries on financial questions having relevancy 
to Wall Street, and, in emergencies, to answer by 
mail or telegraph. Preferred subscribers must 

|} remit directly to the office of Lesiie-Jupce Com- 
pany, in New York, and not through any subscrip- 
tion agency. No additional charge is made for 
answering questions, and all communications are 
treated confidentially. A two-cent postage stamp 
should always be inclosed, as sometimes a personal | 
| reply is necessary. All inquiries should be ad- | 
| dressed to ‘Jasper,’ Financial Editor, Les.iz's 
Week y, 225 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ARIOUS things have conspired to 
V produce the present halting and un- | 
decided state of the stock market. | 
But uncertainty as to the future action of 
the new administration at Washington is 
one of the most potent factors in the finan- | 
| cial situation. Business conditions in them- 
| selves are mainly sound, and under normal | 
circumstances trade everywhere would be | 
| brisk;. enterprise would thrive and the 
measure of prosperity would be full. Even 
|in spite of all drawbacks the business of the 
|country has been holding. its own remark- 
ably well. But the cloud of tariff change 
already casts its shadow over the industries 
of the land, and there will be more or less 
|checking of activity until the extent and 
the effect of the alterations in the schedules 
are definitely known. 

The prospect of even moderate reduc- 
tions in the rates of duty, or material re- | 
duction in particular rates, would be 
sufficient to dampen enterprise, for the 
present, in many lines, but the possibility 
faces us of a drastic revision of the entire | 
tariff. Judged by precedents such action | 
would greatly disturb the industrial and | 
|commercial situation, causing widespread | 
| stagnation in business, the closing of many | 
| plants, the serious lessening of production | 
| and loss of employment by tens of thousands | 
|of workmen. This would necessarily affect 
|corporation issues adversely. The shrewd 
far ahead, and the 
declines in stock values of the last few 
months have been discounting the future. | 
The question is, Has it been fully discounted? | 

General business would, of course, event- 
ually adjust itself to low tariff figures, but 
the process would be painful and slow and 
in individual instances disastrous. Until 
the tariff uncertainty is ended the stock 
market is not likely to experience a boom. 
Wall Street is naturally pursuing a drifting 
policy. There will be advances and reactions, 
but no pronounced upward movement is 


Member of ( 





GEORGE E. 


He told his associ- 
ates that if they were com- 
pelled to learn that honesty 
best 
were weaklings. 


HON. J. H. COVINGTON: 


Jongress from 
Maryland who declared that of 
the Pure Food Law aroused 
the conscience of the food 
manufacturers of the 


| centers. At 
stocks fell to an unusually low figure which | 
gave watchful investors a chance to secure | 





foreseeable. Notwithstanding recent declines 
in stocks, some issues making their lowest 
records for years, there may be further de- 
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LICHTY: JOHN W. LUX: 
the National Of St. Paul, Minn., Presi- 
Grocers’ Asso- dent of the National Asso- 


ciation of Retail Grocers, 
who says that if the canning 


industry were destroyed 
policy they there would be a great 
famine. 





PAUL W. PAVER: 
Of the J. M. Paver Company 
Chicago, Director of 
the National Canned Goods 
Brokers’ Association and 
prominent in the campaign 
for pure foods. 


Hints to 


States. 


makers 


clines, and sharp ones, now and then, if the 


tariff should 
There is some hope that the tarift 
tinkering will not be so radical as most pro- 


slashing of the prove to be 


severe. 
ducers fear, as not a few Democrats in 
Congress are expected to resist heavy scaling 
down of duties on the products of their own 
sections and may help to protect commodi- 
ties produced in other parts of the country. 
The President himself is said to favor only 
a moderate cut in rates this year, with 
moderate yearly reductions thereafter. It 
is to be hoped that the revision of the tariff 
will be fairly conservative, but until the 
matter is finally settled there is likely to be 
suspense and lack of activity both in 
manufacturing circles and in the stock 
market. 

The policy of the new administration 
towards the large corporations will, if At- 
torney General McReynolds is correctly 
quoted, differ, little from that of its prede- 
unless the Sherman anti-trust law 
should be modified. The big concerns will 
still be subject to prosecution under a statute 
which is indefinite in its terms and which 
will need a fresh interpretation in each case 
brought to trial. This, too, tends to make 
the outlook uncertain, and it has a depress- 
ing effect on speculation and investment. 

Tight money recently caused a flurry in 
foreign stock markets and this was reflected 
in some degree in Wall Street. The strin- 
gency started in Berlin, and there was con- 
siderable liquidation in securities there. 
The increase in the income tax made neces- 
sary by the provisions of the new German 
army bill, talk of possible war with France 
and the threatening mutual attitude of 
Russia and Austria were disturbing factors. 
The selling of securities instituted at Berlin 
was imitated at London and other financial 
New York some standard 


cessor, 


them at bargain prices. The agreement of 
Austria and Russia to disband certain large 


military forces recently 


and the dying out of the French war scare 
created a better feeling. 

It appears to be the opinion of experienced 
observers of the stock market that this is 
a good time to buy outright sterling dividend 
paying securities, many of which at present 
prices are vielding unusually handsome re- 
turns. 

careful not to attempt to carry his pure he ises 
on too narrow a margin. 


(Continued on page 341.) 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 








line @ all 
| Le 
|| “The impregnable |}' 
H|| Security of New |}: 
|| York Real Estate” |: 
‘ MAGAZINE WRITER ||} 


recently used this phrase in 

describing New York City 
realty as security for investments. 
It tells the story of nearly 300 
years of amazing increases in the 
value of real estate in the nation’s |}! 
metropolis. Some of the greatest |}} 
fortunes in the world have been |} 
built on New York real estate, f 
and it continues to create millions |} 
of new wealth every year. 


LeALD 


2 


ee 


Its position is literally impregnable. 
The American Real Estate || 
Company was founded in 1888 |} 


> 9 999999999999999.99990090999094 





e by a group of men who had 

|| studied the history of New York | 
ij] real estate and realized its possi- 

Hii bilities. For 25 years the Com- 

Hi|| pany has issued and offered di- 

i] rect to the public its 6%, Gold 

| Bonds with New York real es- |/f 
; tate as their underlying security. 


| A-R-E 6's have paid 6% and matured 
at par without loss or delay, returning 
-4/|} to investors more than $11,000,000 in 
4 


|| principal and interest. 





4 >4 
4 | They may be purchased in these two 
4/}] convenient forms : $ 
an 
| 6°% Coupon Bonds é 
+ | In denominations of $100,$500,$1000 e 
| “da - ¢ 
| and upward, paying interest semi- e 
$} annually and maturing in 10 years. € 
al 4 ‘ 
| Accumulative Bonds ry 
4| ; ; 
e By instalments of $25 and upward, ® 
earning 6°% compound interest and e 
maturing $1000 or more in cash in ‘ 
a 


10, 15 or 20 years. 


Complete descriptive matter, includ- 
ing map of New York City showing 
the location of our properties, will be 
sent on request, 


American Real Estate Company 
Founded 1888 Assets, $27,202,824.19 
Capital and Surplus, $2,188,805.50 


527 Fifth Ave., Room 587, New York 
a a 
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mobilized, the | 
apparent near end of the Balkan trouble | 


The speculator, however, should be | 


Dept. C 


emery 


Safe 5% £6%| 


INVE SIMENTS |} 


VERY first mortgage bond, owned 
and offered by us, isa direct first 
i lien on improved,- income earning } 
Chicago real estate of the highest class. 
In no case is the conservatively estimated 
value of the security less 
than double the total 
amount of the bond issue, 
while the annual income 
yield is much more than am- 
ple to insure prompt payment } 
of principal and interest. 


These bonds are} 
ments for National 
for State Banks in Illinois and jf 

* other states, 


rite fort I 
VESTOR’S MAGAZINE 
and Circular No, 2465 


linzest- 


ND BANKER S 


ONE WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 





WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
A Safe and Profitable Investment 


6 per cent cumulative 


Preferred Stock 
wf the 


c 
AMERICAN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
operated by 
KELSEY, BREWER & COMPANY 
Bankers and Engineers. 
Controls public service corporations in 
eleven growing and prosperous cities. 
Earns more than 2'% times dividend re- 
quirements. 

If bought at the market the 
STOCK WILL NET 7% per cent 
Orders acce pted for one share and upward. 
Write for full information. 


Kelsey, Brewer & Company 
401-409 Michigan Trust Bidg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





“ When you purchase from us a mortgag« 
O Improved Georgia City or a ot 
0 property you take as little chance as i 

manly possible. You receive from 6% to 7 


and you can be sure of receiving it reg 

Your principal is amply protected le 

send you our list of Loans and some 
~ interesting and reliable literature. 


SESSIONS LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Marietta, Georgi 
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‘In Detroit— 
Real Estate Pays” 
‘In Detroit 
Life is Worth Living” 


TWO of 














These are 


only a dozen reasons 
vhy an investmentin PACKARD PARK 
will pay you. It is the new industrial home 


ite, only ten minutes by street car from 
he immense PACKARD AUTO PLANT 
6,400 men employed) and a dozen other 


ig factories 


$10 Secures a Lot in 


PACKARD PARK 


und $5 a month pays for it 
$200 to $450 








Prices from 
Workers who look to Detroit 
isa future home, business men 
who know of Detroit's wonderful growth, 
is well who seek safe and 
profitable use for spare capital, can all find 
valuable facts in our book about Detroit 
Real Estate and map showing development 
of the city and suburbs. Write us today. 


BURTON, WEISS & CO., Real Estate 
Members of Detroit Real Estate Board 
the Whitney Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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as investors 














FRESH OPPORTUNITIES 


9 large profits will succeed the transitory period 
f losses and small profits through which the Securi- 
es Market has just passed. 
Get the latest facts and figures regarding the Max- 
| Motor Company, the reorganized United States 
Motor Company, and judge of the opportunity offer- 
| through the purchase now of these new Securities. 
ircular and information t 


n reque 
SLATTER Y & CoO. 
Dealers in Stocks and Bonds 

Est. 1908 40 Exchange Place, New York 





Bearing G6‘ Interest 
First liens on improved farms. Original papers held 
by the investor. Principal and interest Guaranteed. 
Interest payable at Hanover National Bank, N. Y. 
rhousands of satisfied customers for references. 
e*ve been doing the same thing 
FOR TWENTY-EI sHT YEARS 


The W. f. Belcher = Mortgage Co. 


apital and Surplus $320,000, aa 


FORT WoRTH TEXAS 


| 





| 


FARM MORTGAGES Standard Oil of California. 2. 

















7% —ATLANTA, GEORGIA—7% 


When honestly appraised a mortgage on real es- 
tate is the safest investment known. In Georgia 
8% islegal. We frequently place such loans on im- | 
proved Atlanta property. A Georgia Loan Deed 
is the last word in legal security. Ask for booklet. 


REALTY TRUST COMPANY 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Capital, $600,000 Surplus, $400,000 
REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF N.Y. 


close of business on the 7th 


1913: 


it’ the 
March, 


day of 


RESOURCES. 
Stock and bond investments, viz.: 


Public securities, market value $5,591,852 85 
Other securities, market value 21,121,180 22 
Real estate owned ye hask heen 1,015,076 44 
Mortgages owned . sa ‘ . 1,137,328 95 
Loans secured by bond and mort- | 
gage, deed or other real estate 


collate’ ral ee nee 
Loans secured by other collateral 
Bills purchased not secured by 
Serres 


304,057 00 
56,783,372 54 


9,469,449 85 


Sirah 6609.00 bee0ekKe 6 08 
Due from trust companies, banks, 

. Perper rere 12,266,612 05 
ee ee eee .. 12,974,553 31 
Legal tender notes and notes of 

national banks............. 17,200 00 
Other assets, viz. : 

Advances to trusts 

(secured) ‘ . $39,926 31 
Accrued interest en- 
tered ... ; 499,403 74 | 
Accrued interest | 
entered ........ 65,640 22 
601,970 27 
Total. . ‘ $121,285,659 56 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock . 
Surplus, ine luding all 
DONO 6 as 6 coc 
Reserved for taxes. 
Preferred deposits 
De ‘posits not pre- 
CPC sb cee sss . 95,311 
Du trust companies, 
aanks, and bankers 2,759,717 98 


: $3,090,000 00 
undivided 

17,669,960 55 
‘ 168,506 &8 
$1,702,356 37 


,360 81 


Total deposits 99,773,415 16 
Other liabilities, viz.: 

fficers’ checks out- 
standing ........ 
crued interest en- 
UIE +c bens 0069 <0 
crued interest not 
entered. . . hens 


$44,841 66 
590,143 35 


47.791 96 
—-— 682,776 97 
PWR receded Mines a teas $121,285,659 56 
e of New York, County of New York, ss.: 
‘\MES N. WALLACE, President, and M. 
RGUSON, Secretary of ‘Central Trust Co. of 
York, located and doing business at No. 54 
street, in the City of New York, in said county, 
: duly sworn, each for himself, says the fore- 
‘ report is true and correct in all respects, to the 
of his knowledge and belief; and they further 
‘hat the usual business of said trust company 
een transacted at the location required by the 
ing Law (Chap. 2 of the Consolidated Laws as 
ded) and not elsewhere; and that the above 
is in the form prescribed by the Superin- 
nt of Banks, and is made in compliance with 
‘cial notice received from him, designating the 
thday of March, 1913, as the date of which 
report shall be made. 
JAMES N. WALLACE, President. 
M. FERGUSON, Secretary. 
subscribed and sworn to by both 
the 10th day of March, 1913, before me. 
al of Notary] Cc. E. SIGLER, 
Notary Public, Kings Co., 83. 
as or, ate filed in N. Y. C ‘? 53. 
Y. Co, Register’s No. 195. | 
Cc REL ot ‘March 30,1914. | 
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LLUSTRATED WEEKI 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 340.) 

D., New York: U.S. Steel first 5 per cent. 
bonds around par are generally regarded as a 

good investment. 

C., Shefhield, Pa.: 
Bag and Paper 


The future of Union 


common is uncerté iin. 


directors cannot be foretold. 

B. & ( N. Y.: The City National, the 
Central Trust and the Bankers’ Trust are 
imong the class of New York banks concern- 
ing which you inquire. 

R., Westerly, R. I1.: The decline in U. S. 
L. & H. Pfd. is probably due to the same 
causes which have depressed all stocks, listed 
and unlisted. The officers of the company 
report that the earnings are satisfactory. 

M., Mitchell, S. D.: I have no facts about 
the gold mine ¢ orporation you refer to. Its 
name does not appear in the standard refer- 


ence books. I would not advise you to in- 
vest in its stock. 
G., Louisville, Ky.: 1. United Cigar 


Stores Common has suffered from the 
eral weakness of the market, but has held its 
own at around or above par. Reports of 
the company’s business are encouraging. 
2. My opinion of U. S. L. & H. has not 
changed. 

P., Christopher, Ill.: It is impossible for 
me to keep informed on all the land-selling 
companies in New York and vicinity. They 
issue no securities which are dealt in on the 
Stock Exchange. Whether the company 
you name is sound or not and whether it is 
selling _ at a just price I cannot say. 

P. E. H., New York: Anaconda Copper, 
in the worst condition of the copper mar- 
market is high enough. Rock Island Com., 
is backed by strong financial and speculative 
They are likely to make it 


gen- 


attractive 
turbed. 
P., Leechburg, Pa: All the leading oil 
company’s shares are well regarded because 
of their large earnings. Pure Oil common is 
not more attractive than Vacuum Oil or 
National 


| Fireproofing Pfd. is a fair speculation, pro- 


vided business conditions are not dis-| 
turbed. 
A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Your friend 


was correct in his favorable statements about 
the Central Trust Company of New York. 
This institution is very strong, having a 
surplus of over $17,000,000 and about $97,- 
000,000 in deposits. Its annual report shows 
great progress. 

)., Memphis: Northern Pacific, National 
Lead Com., N. Y. O. & W. and Federal 
Mining & S. Pfd. would all undoubtedly 
sell much higher in the course of such a long 
pull as five or ten years, if the natural 
growth of the business of the country were 
not disturbed by radical changes in the 
policy of the administration. 

A. P., Vineland, N. J.: There are $100 
bonds issued by wellestablished corporations 
which bear interest of from 4 to 6 per cent. 
and which you can buy on the partial pay- 
ment plan, if you so desire. You can get 
full particulars on this subject by sending to 
Beyer & Co., the $100 Bond House, 52 
William St., New York, for their free list 
=’. 

, Albany, N. Y.: The vogue of odd 
lot trading is due to the fact that it permits 
purchase and speculation by persons with 
small capital, and enables one to diversify 
his investments. John Muir & Co., mem- 
bers of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 74 Broad- 
way, New York, specialists in odd lots, will 
send you their booklet D—‘‘Odd Lot Trad- 
ing’’ without charge on request. 

G. H., Portland, Me.: The demand for 
rotor cars is large and increasing and not 
a few manufacturers of these vehicles are 
enjoying great prosperity. The securities 


| of the companies mentioned in your letter 


are dealt in by Slattery & Co., 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, who will furnish you with 
full information without charge, if you will 
write to them. 

P. S., Rutland, Vt.: Many industrial 
‘oncerns have been so well managed and 
have gained such an extensive trade that 
their securities are almost giltedged. Es- 
pecially is this true of their preferred stocks. 
If you wish to learn about several preferred 
issues which pay from 7.07 to 7.75 percent. 
write for special circulars to Bamberger, 
Loeb & Co., 25 Broad St., New York City. 

*S. C., Rochester, N. Y.: The success of 
certain American packing houses has been 
wonderful, and 
as good investments. The bonds of one of 
these establishments yielding’ over 6 per 
cent. are being offered by George H. Burr 
& Co., 14 Wall Street, New York. You can 
get their circular L 34 describing these issues 
by merely writing to them. 

L. M., Atlanta, Ga.: Of course, it is easier 
for a corporation to pay 5 per cent. on its 
bonds than to pay a higher rate of dividend. 
This is a point that cautious investors are 
inclined to consider. Six different 5 
cent. bonds are recommended by A. B. 
Leach & Co., 149 Broadway, New York. 


The | 


outcome of the stockholders’ suit against the | 





if the business situation is undis- | 





their securities are classed | 





per | 


Their list 6-L will be mailed to you without | 


cost if you send them your address. 
(Continued on page 343.) 





For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which wecan recommendafter the most thorough per- 
sonai investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 716 
$25 Certificates of Deposit also for saving investors 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence.Kan: 
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How to secure absolute safety and excellent in- 
come from every dollar you have? 




































; Do you know hou the French people have become the richest 
in the world ? 
Do you know that the French investment system is now ‘ 
; adopted America for the first time ? Ge 
E Do you know that the State of Illinois has authorized the 
issuing of MORTGAGI BANK BONDS an investment as 
secure as U. S. Government bonds ? 
Every man and woman should have the information given in Ge 
our book “My Country.” es 
You owe this knowledge to yourself—and to your patriotism in wishing : 
t € he estAblishme 4 " prospe hroughout 
e land. 
end for t book ung 
Fir Bani , { merica fer 
Mor Bank Bon (9) 
Fi Woodruff Trust Company, da 














We Recommend 


Preferred Stocks of 
Proven Merit 


Sulzberger Sons & Co., paying 7.07% 
Brown Shoe Company “ 7.14% 
Pettibone, Mulliken Ist “‘ 7.22°% 
“ 1.78% 


Write for Special Circulars 


Bamberger, Loeb & Co. 


25 Broad Street New York City 


o/ M. C. Trust 
o Certificates 


HE Directors of 315 banks 
have approved of our secur 
ity. Banks have invested 
over $50,000,000 with us in the 


past IO years, 





You can enjoy the same security 
banks, as our certifix 
accommodate the priv 
with the date issued —mat urity 
security. For full details 


Write for free booklet and monthly 
magazine “‘WORKING DOLLARS’’ 
Manufacturers Commercial Co. 

Capital $1,000,000 
Broadway New York City 


and income as the 
ates are issued in $100 t 
stor, Interest 
at option—threef 





American Piano Co. 


29914 











Most soanle t are oi ene of wrong modes of living. 
The moment a patient enters the doors of this Univer- 
sity of Health, his habits and daily mode of life are changed 
. he is taken back to simple principles at once ; simple 
diet properly regulated, health-building exercise, the out- 
door life, sunshine, fresh air, physiologic medical treatment, 
and rest for body and mind. 




























The diet system of the Battle Creek Sanitarium is the result of almost 
half a century of thorough- -going scientific research. It is not based on 
fads, guess-work, or unproven theories. The Sanitarium dietitians have 
succeeded in making a simple, wholesome bill of fare which is surprisingly 
a and appetizing. A wide variety of fresh fruits and vegetables, 

Napeniaany prepared, and a thousand and one new dainty and delectable 

es give zest to the menu. Tempting nut and cereal preparations 
a the place of heavy, indigestible foods. The new calorie system, 
originated at this institution, enables each patient to regulate the diet to 
his own individual needs. Most people who visit the Sanitarium to 
learn the better way are so favorably impressed with the new diet sys- 
tem that they continue it after returning home. 


In addition to opportunities for education in “‘right living’, the Sanitarium affords 
many unique advantages to health seekers. First of all most thorough-going 
examination possible is made by a coupes of experts. Chemists and Lectesishegian 
examine kidney and bowel excretions, X-Ray experts oopeet heart, ne stomach 
and other internal parts. complete inventory of the whole body is made lro- 
therapy, phototherapy, electrotherapy, mopageney, diathermy, radium, 

nastics, electrical exercises, massage, and all other scientific remedies are applied by 

aid of 300 specially trained nurses and attendants and the most varied and complete 
equipment ever installed. 


Guests have the combined advantages to be derived 
from favorable climatic conditions, attractive surroundings, 
scientific CH... and close and conscientious 
medical ision with interesting daily 
lectures and health classes, physical culture 
and health training. 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 


A free copy of booklet “The 
Simple Life in a Nutshell’ by Dr. 
po Sanitarium and 
copies of daily menus mailed on 
request. Sign and mail the cou- 
pon t y. 


SANITARIUM 
DIETITIANS 


A CLASS 
IN COOKERY 































r BUSY IN 
THE FOOD 
LABORATORY 





“ ept. 141—A 
The Sanitarium, 
Battle Creek. Mich. 
Send me the free book- 
t “The Simple Life,"’ 
by Dr. Kellogg and copies 
of Sanitarium Menus. 


Name—— _— 
Address 


City State a 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.” 
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are good tires | 
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By means of its 
exclusive codperative meth- 
ods of.gmanmufacture the United 
States Tire Company has forcededown 
the item of tireexpense for motorists tothe 
lowest point ever reached by any tire maker. 
The four separate factories of this company 
have each utilized the most modern facilities 
known to the tire industry in a persistent and 
highly successful effort to increase tire mileage. 
Today the motorist who uses United States 
Tires gets the benefit of this coijperative 
money-saving effort. 


Costs no more than you are 
asked to pay for other kinds 
NOTE: As always the guarantee of the 
United States TireCompany attaches 
to its tires when filled with air at 
the recommended pres- 
sure only 






















































































































OUR PRICE FOR 


$92.50—~—next 30 DAYS 


We now offer the Edwards “ Steelcote’’’ Garage 


(1913 Model), direct-from-factory, for $92.50. Kut 


to protect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set 
a a time limit upon the offer. We guarantee this record price 

for 30 days only. Just now we can save you $35 or more. 

EDWARDS FIREPROOF. GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 

An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use 

| Gives absolute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, 

fire, lightning, accidents, carelessness, os. Saves $26 to 

$30 morthly in garage rent. Saves ive, 

trou Comes ready to set up. All parts. cut ‘and fitted. 

Simple, complete directions furnished. Absolutely rust- 
I roof. Joints and seams permanently tight. Practically 
aa | FR A Fr ndestructible. Locks securely. Ample room for largest 
car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest makers 
of pertad/e fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56- 

| page illustrated Garage Book 4y return mati. (100) 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 

635-685 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio 





Particularly Pre- 
pared for 
Particular People 


From your dealer or sent direct 


CARL H. SCHULTZ 


430-444 First Ave., N. Y. City 

















Keep Your Clothes In Perfect Condition 
Protect them against dust, dirt, soot, moisture and moths, 
Not wear, but lack of care spoils clothes. 
You can have the satisfaction of being a good dresser at much less 
cost if you keep your garments in Wayne Cedared Paper Wardrobes. 
Garments hang full length without wrinkles, and thus maintain their 
shape longer without pressing. 


WAYNE irre WARDROBES 


Close airtight. Safeguard contents—dress-suits, overcoats, opera cloaks, 
furs, etc., etc. Open front gives ready access. 

Fitted with hooks and hangers. Last for years. Pricesfrom 50c up. Write 

for booklet or send $1 for wardrobe shown in illustration. Sent postpaid. 


WAYNE PAPER GOODS CO., 547 Calhoun St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 




































Motor Boating Without Danger 

The man with a Baldridge Reverse Gear 
in his boat controls Ais boat like an automo- 
bile— stops, reverses, goes ahead, simply by 
. Moving a lever—engine doesn't stop. Superior 
features of ‘‘Baldridge’’construc- 
tion make it almost wear-proof. 
Fully enclosed. Thousands in use. 
If not at your dealer's, send for 
book on safe motor boating. | 


LESLIE’S CLASSIFIED COLUMN 


offers its advertisers 


an exceptional opportunity to secure big results 

m small investments. We will ~ are your 
advertisement if you will give us t ‘acts, and 
put your advertisement in more than 400,000 
copies—all for $1.75 a line. Full information fur- 













nished on receipt ot »stal. Address Classified 
Qeverseang Devt., Peslie's Weekly, 225 Fifth The Baldridge Gear Co. 
ve., New York 669 W. Grand Bivd., 
Detroit, Mich. 
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COL. HOLLAND, OF DALLAS, AND THREE FRIENDS 
The Texas limit of 25 to each gun a day has been almost reached. 


Motorists’ Column 


Automobile Bureau 
Conducted by H. W. SLAUSON, M. E. 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, trucks and delivery wagons, motorcycles, 
motor boats, accessories, routes or State laws can obtain it by writing to the Automobile 
Bureau, Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City. We answer inquiries free of charge. 


WHEN THE-TIRES COME OU’! OF HIBERNATION. 


O matter how perfect may have been the condition of the tires When the car wa 





laid away for the winter, they will require careful attention when the machine is 
made ready for the summer It is to be assumed that the weight of the car was 
relieved from the tires in the fall and that the fabric was. protected from dampness. If 
the tires were left on the wheels, the former should be removed—no matter how well they 
may have been protected—and especial attention paid to the rims. Frosty or damp air 
may have deposited moisture on the rims and this in turn will probably have produced 
rust Any rust should be removed before the tires are put in place, and the rim should 
then be covered with a coat of paint, stove-pipe enamel, or shellac to prevent its accumula 
tion in the future and also to furnish a smooth surface for the base of the tire. Emery 
paper is a good material to use for the removal of the rust before the application of the 
paint or shellac. All dents in the rims should be removed, or otherwise their edges may 
rest against the base of the tire and cause uneven pressure and probable cutting of th¢ 
fabric. 

An article written by a prominent tire authority, and dealing with this subject in greater 
detail, will appear in an early issue of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 


Questions of General Interest. 


Side-Car Tires. try. The number of cars exported from 
_D. O. 8., Ohio, writes: “Is it necessary that the | South America is nearly double over that 
tire on a side-car should be any larger than those , 
used on the motorcycle? Also kindly inform me 
whateis the best size of tire for each 


~ the preceding year, while practically 


other foreign countries took larger allot- 

While it is possible to use the same size ments of cars during the season just ended 
tire on your side-car as will be found on the with the exception of Mexico. The number 
motorcycle, it is generally considered ad-| of cars imported into this country show a 


| visable that the former should be about decrease in value of about 10 per cent. over 


one-half inch larger in diameter than the| the figures of 1911. Among the foreign 
others. Thus if your motorcycle is equipped countries which have always sent large 
with two and one-half-inch tires as is the | numbers of cars to the United States, France 


| usual size, the side-car should have three-| is the only one to show a.gain. The gain 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


inch tires. Some motorcycles are equipped | in the value of cars imported from Franc« 
with three-inch tires, in which case one of | was 45 per cent., and all other countries 
the same size would be sufficient for the | show losses ranging from 17 to 60 per cent. 
side-car, unless two persons are to be carried | It would seem from these figures that the 
in the latter. You must remember that | day of the foreign car is passing, and that 
while the initial cost of a large tire is greater | the true worth of the American car is being 
than that of a small one, its carrying | recognized in this country as well as abroad 
capacity is greater and consequently its 
life is proportionately longer. 


High Altitudes and the Mixture. 


G. J. §., Miss., asks: ‘Will I encounter any 
difficulty in running my car in mountainous dis 


Automatic Lighting. tricts in which the air is rare 


L. L. S., Mass., inquires: ‘‘ Are there any satis- 
factory systems to be had by means of which gas 


' n The fact that sain motors have been 
lamps may pe lighted from the seat? Tunderstand: | successfully operated at heights of several 
from the seat, but I would like to know if matches | miles above the sea level is an indication 
are always necessary for lighting acetylene lamps."’ . 

“ that the modern carburetor is well adapted 

There are several systems of automatic to various air densities. The fact that the 
lamp lighting infuse that seem to be giving | air is more rare in high altitudes, really 
satisfactory service. On the majority of | means that it is ‘‘less concentrated”’ than 
these the feed pipe from the acetylene tank is the case at sea level, and that therefore 
or generator passes by the dash of the auto-| a greater amount will be needed to support 
mobile and is provided with a stop cock or| combustion. It should be a simple matter 
valve within easy reach of the driver.| for you so to adjust your carburetor that 
Electric wires connected with the storage | the proper mixture will be obtained in any 
battery are led through the burners of the | altitude in which you would have occasion 
headlights and there are attached to a spark- | to drive your car. It would be advisabk 
ing device, similar to that by which gas| however, that you obtain the highest grade 
burners are automatically lighted at the} of gasoline available to be used under such 
pressure of a button. When the proper | conditions. 
connection is made with the switch on the 
dash a spark is made to jump across the 
burner in the path of the escaping gas. | 
Various varieties of such a system are reli-| gbtain longér ite from, the bastetieg of my” mot 
able and compact and may be attached to| the current?” 
any car with very little trouble. 


Effect of Coil on Current. 


W. M. P., Kansas, asks: ‘‘Is it possible for me to 


The purpose of a coil introduced in th 
ignition circuit of any gasoline motor is n 
to increase the current, but rather to tran 
idea 4 : Py pin Ry Py aA ‘ot form it to one of very high voltage, oF pre 
automobiles this year compared with the preced-| sure, and low amperage, or quantity. Thi 
i rw ow it might be said that the coil serves to r 
The government reports for the year of |duce the amount of current rather tha 
1912 show that there was a total gain of|increase it. Another coil introduced int 
46 per cent. in the value of motor cars and| the circuit would serve only further 
parts exported to foreign counfries. The | change the nature of the current and can 
gain in the actual number of cars exported | no wise increase the length of life of yor 
is even greater than this for the increase | batteries. The coil with which your mot: 
has been among those selling at prices in| was originally provided has been designé 
the neighborhood of $1,000, and less. Can-| to trarisform the current to the proper vol 
ada alone purchased 2433 cars more during | age and the introduction of another c 
1912 than in 1911 and this represents a gain | would mean added work for the current a1 


Exports and Imports. 


| of nearly 50 per cent.on the part of this coun- | a consequent reduction in effici -ncy. 
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jJasper’s Hints to Money-makers 


Continued from page 341.) 
H., Washington, Pa.: Marconi Wireless 
k (American) is not an investment, but 
y a speculation as the company is not yet 
ng a dividend producing business. 
K., Washington, D. C.: I should prefer 
ion Paper Bag preferred to the other 
k which you mention, as the company 
valuable assets. 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: At 
on common look like a good purchase at 
At this writing it is selling at over 101 
ie earning prospects of the railroad system 
declared to be excellent. 
)., Fayetteville, N. C.: Atlantic Coast 
1e Railroad stock, both common and pre- 
red, is highly regarded and pays good 
idends. Tenn. copper ranks well among 
ning enterprises. 
EE. R., Osage City, Kan.: A ready way for 
1 to find a place to invest your spare cash 
o write to Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., 


» deal in first mortgage loans and who | 


| be glad to send you their loan list No. 

6, with a full explanation. 

Clerk, Charleston, S. C.: Either improved 

m property or improved city property is 

good basis for a mortgage. 6 to 7 per 

nt. is paid on loans of that sort in Georgia. 
1e Sessions Loan and Trust Co., Marietta, 

, will send you a list of its loans and in- 

resting literature free on application. 

Texas, Galveston, Tex.: You can easily 

6 per cent. interest on your money in 

ur own State by investing it in mortgages 

improved farms. The W. C. Belcher 
ind Mortgage Co., Fort Worth, Texas, 

ill give you full particulars if you will 

ite for them. 

John, Jackson, O: 1. The Hartford Life 
nsurance Company is a strong corporation, 
ind its stock, paying yearly dividends of 5 
per cent., is a very fair investment. 2. The 
\issouri State Life Insurance Company has 
been in business since 1892 and is doing a 
steadily increasing business. 

V., Evansville, Wis.: U. S. Steel pre- 
ferred and Republic Iron and Steel preferred 
if these are the stocks you mean) are attrac- 
tive at present prices. Of course, drastic 
revision of the tariff would affect both these 
securities adversely. The par value of 
Republic Iron and Steel is $100. 

Southern, Tampa, Fla.: Higher rates of 
interest than those prevailing in the East 
can be had. In Georgia 8 per cent. is legal 
interest, and loans are sometimes placed at 
that rate on improved city property. The 
Realty Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga., will, on 
written request, send you a booklet explain- 
ing this matter fully. 

J. Y., Pittsburg, Pa.: A good many per- 
sons have made their first steps toward 
wealth by saving their money and buying 
bonds on the partial payment plan. This is 
1 most excellent scheme for those of moder- 
ite means. You can learn all about it from 

Bond Talk,”’ X, a leaflet issued by P. W. 
Brooks & Co., 115 Broadway, New York. 

[., Wichita, Kan.: I know of no publica- 
tion giving reliable lists of stockholders in 
various enterprises. Statistics of that kind 
could. not long be accurate as the stock- 
holders of almost every corporation are con- 
stantly changing. For ‘‘ the name and address 
of a reliable square-dealing stocks and bonds 
dealer’’ consult our advertising columns. 

S., Havre, Mont.: 1. Illinois Central, 
like other stocks, has been influenced by the 
general depression in the market, and it may 
be trusted to advance again when a more 
hopeful feeling prevails. 2. I can find no 
record of the refining company at Harper's 
Ferry and the indisposition of the officers to 
inform you about its affairs makes it pru- 
dent for you to let its stock alone. 

P. K., New Haven, Conn.: You do not 
need to leave your money in the bank at 
sucha low rate of interest. You can buy the 
same securities as banks do. The 5 per cent. 
M. C. Trust certificates issued by the Man- 
ufacturers Commercial Co., 229% Broad- 
way, New York, bear 5 per cent. -interest, 
the firm has numerous banks among its 
customers. Write for its free booklet and 
monthly magazine ‘ Working Dollars.” 

O., Chicago, Ill.: The American Real Es- 
tate Company of 527 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is one of the strongest companies in its 
line in New York. It has assets of over $27,- 
000,000 and has returned to its investors in 

nearly $11,000,000. Its 6 per cent. 
mds are well thought of, and its plan for 
lling bonds on installments paid during 
10, 15 or 20 years, has worked very well in 
ictice. 
S., New Haven, Conn.: I thank you for 
ur words of appreciation of this depart- 
nt. Iam sorry that you did not get ac- 
iinted with it earlier. It does not appear 
be wise to destroy the mining and oil 
npanies stock certificates which now ap- 

r to be worthless. It is barely possible 

it something may turn up to make some 

them valuable. If the certificates are 
rded in the ordinary way there is nothing 
hem to involve you legally or financially. 

Professor, Toledo, O.: Some first pre- 

red stocks are almost equal in intrinsic 

lity té bonds and real estate mortgages, 

d they give larger returns than the latter. 

u can buy them in denominations of $100 

lupward. Of course you should be care- 

to investigate any issues offered to you. 

u can obtain valuable information about 

ck of this sort in circular LK, which will | 


| be sent to you on request by Pomroy Bros., 
members of the N. Y. Stock Exchange, 30 
Pine St., New York. 

Executor, Omaha, Neb.: The exclusive 
franchises which public utility companies 
possess give them a great advantage and go 
far to insure their prosperity You might 
send to Kelsey, Brewer & Co., 401-409 
Michigan Trust Bldg., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for information regarding the 6 per 
cent. cumulative preferred stock of the 
| American Public Utilities Co., operated by 
Kelsey, Brewer & Co. This utilities company 
controls public service corporations in eleven 
growing cities. The stock at present pr ices 
nets 74 per cent. 

P., Saratoga Springs, N. Y.: 1. You are 
correct. If you had bought Standard Oil 
stock years ago instead of putting your 
$3,000 into the bogus oil properties exploited 
by the Wisners you would have had a hand 
some profit, probably $6,000 or $7,000. 2 
1 would not advise any one to borrow 
money to buy stocks nor would I advise any 
one to speculate. The safest course is to 
buy investment securities and be content 
with their natural rise. Standard Oil prop- 
| erties are all highly regarded because of the 
| honesty and efficiency of their management. 
| They are held by a greater number of per- 
sons than ever. 

D. H., Peoria, Ill.: In every live and 
growing city there are tracts of real estate 











| the city of Detroit, and a new industrial 
home site only 10 minutes from a dozen 
large factories has been brought to the pub- 


bers of the Detroit Real Estate Board, 602 
| Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Mich. This opera- 
tion is called Packard Park, and lots in it are 
sold on the installment plan. If you will 
write to Burton, Weiss & Co., they will send | 
you without charge a book about Detroit | 
real estate and a map. 

Henry, Indianapolis: Many believe that 

there is now no better class of securities 
than those based on valuable and productive 
real estate in large and growing cities. Real 
| estate bonds issued in such towns by reliable 
}concerns are attractive. In Chicago the 
well known firm of S. W. Straus & Co. 
(Straus Building, Chicago, and 1 Wall 
Street., New York), has been operating | 
| for over thirty years successfully and satis- 
factorily to all concerned. Their bonds are 
legal investments for banks in several states. 
A letter addressed to the company will 
| bring you the Investor’s Magazine and cir- 
|cular No, 2463 giving you full information 
| about its offerings. 

Reader, Germany: 1.The three stocks men 

tioned by you as bought on speculation are 
not paying dividends and are in the highly 
speculative class. They depend for any ad- 
vance in value on a general rise in the stock | 
market which is not in sight at present. 
| Should there be a spurt in the market and 
| the prices of these stocks should improve | 
would advise you to take your profits. 
2. I do not consider International Mercan- | 
| tile Marine at 4 or § a good speculation from 
any point of view. Apparently it will be a 
|long time before the stock will give returns 
to holders. 3. In the present uncertain 
state of the market it would be safer to buy 
only dividend paying stocks. 

F. H., Phila., Pa.: The policy of extend- 
ing credit to farmers on favorable terms 
was advocated by President Taft and 
many other publicists. They do this thing 
well in Europe and especially in France. 
The Credit Foncier of that country has 
been regarded as a model institution and | 
a benefactor of the public. You will be 
pleased to learn that an American bank 
has been modeled on the Credit Foncier 
with changes suggested by German practice. 
This bank, which is the Woodruff Trust 
Company of Joliet, Ill., advances money to 

| farmers who wish to buy land giving them 
| 30 years time in which to pay it and requir- 
ing of them yearly only 7 per cent. on the 
amount they owe. This eventually pays 
both interest and principal. The Trust Co. 
also issues mortgage bank bonds. If you will | 
send to it for its book ‘‘My Country,” you | 
will learn from that all about the bank’s 
method of doing business. 

L., Brooklyn, N.Y.: 1. Nearly all the stan- 

dard stocks have recently suffered material | 











| 





declines and the best opinion is that almost | 
any of them is now a good purchase. 2. 

The Chalmers Motor Company 7 per cent. 

preferred stock is retirable in 10 years. 

Commencing a year from now the company 

is to purchase $175,000 worth of this stock | 
every year until it is retired. If the stock | 
cannot be obtained in the market at 115, | 
shares will be drawn by lot from share- | 
holders at that figure. The income return 

is good. The company has very valuable 

assets. 3. Everything considered, I should | 
prefer Missouri Pacific. 4. The La Rose | 
Consolidated Mines Company has a large 
property in the Cobalt District in Canada | 
and has been one of the largest producers in | 
that region. It has been paying substantial 

dividends of varying amounts. As is the 
case with every other mining proposition 

its property grows less valuable as the pre- 

cious metal is extracted from it. In case of | 
a general rise in the stock market you might | 
be able to recover your loss. 


New York, March 20, 1913. JASPER ' 


which must necessarily increase in value. | 
Reports are at hand of the rapid growth of 


lic’s attention by Burton, Weiss & Co., mem- Can you get behind the fact 


| toppy red bag, 5c, is 


‘jacketed, inside and 
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There’s just one 
joy smoke in this 
world for you 


That’s Prince Albert—pipe and ciga- 
rette tobacco made by a patented 
process that removes the bite and the 
“parch” and gives every man the 
privilege of smoking as much as he 
wants every day—wzthout regrets! 


We’ve been game enough to spend a 
fortune to perfect the Prince Albert 
process and another fortune to ¢e// you 
about this smoke. How long are you 
going along with the “ranks” and 
“biters?” You try 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 





SA 


for P. A. in the 
Cc toppy red bag 














that millions of pounds of 
Prince Albert are being 
smoked in jimmy pipes and 
cigarettes by men who 
switched their brands be- 
cause they-took us at our 
word and gave P. A. a try- 
out? If P. A. pleases mill- 
ions of men, we declare 
it will please you! 





— 


The ‘‘get acquainted”’ 
weather and soil-proof 


out. It’s a _ mighty 
handy little package 
for cigarette smokers. 
The tidy red tin, 10c, is 
popular because it lies 
flat in your pocket. 
Also, handsome pound 
and half-pouand humi- C 
dor jars. Prince Albert 
is sold everywhere. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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NASHVILLE ‘S@ WAITING. FOR’ YOU 


MSYOUR SHARE’: 
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You Men Who Manufacture! 
Here is the City of Brilliant Opportunity. 


The city of cheap fuel, cheap rates, abundant labor, first class 
‘transportation. A city which absolutely and completely dominates 
a distribution territory in which there are 24 million progressive 
people and 103 cities of over 10,000 population; a territory compris- 
ing parts of 12 states, all within a 12 hour haul. Send for our map 
and see for yourself. 

Such manufacturers as Ahrens & Ott Manufacturing Company, the Rumely 
Products Company, John Deere Plow Company and agencies for numerous 
automobile factories have selected Nashville as the most advantageous in the 
central South for the distribution of manufactured products. Over 650 manu- 
facturing concerns, with an aggregate capital of $41,000,000, employing 27,000 


wage earners and turning out over $44,000,000 worth of products a year, have 
made their homes in Nashville. 


You too, should locate in Nashville. 
Tells all. Shows ail. 


The Industrial Bureau, 
285 StahIlman Bldg. Nashville, Tenn. 


Write for the free “Book of Facts.” 





























In answering advertisements please mention ‘“‘Leslie’s Weekly.’”’ 
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10 DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


e will ship you a 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 
prepaid, to any place in 
the U.S. without a cent 
deposit in advance, and 
allow 10 days’ free trial 
from the day you receive it 
If it does not suityou inevery 
way and is not all or more 
than we claim for it and a 
better bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless 
of price, or if for any reason 
whatever you do not wish to 
keep it, ship it back to us at 

our expense for freight and 
you will not be one cent out 
LOW FACTORY PRICES We se!! the 
highest grade 
bicycles direct from factory to rider at lower 
prices than any other house. We save you 
€10 to 825 middiemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest 
grade models with Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller 
chains, pedals, etc., at prices no higher than cheap mai! 
order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at 
unheard of low prices. 
R AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to 
ride and exbibit a sample 
1913 “* Ranger” Bicycle furnished by us. You will be 
astonished at our wonderfully low prices and the 
liberal propositions and special offer we give on ths first 
1913 sample going to your town. Write at once for our 
speciaiofer. 0O NOT BUY a bicycle ora pair of tires 
from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 
and learn our low prices and liberal terms. Bicycle 
Dealers, you can sell our bicycle under your own name 
late at double our prices. Orders filled the day rece! ved. 
nd-Hand Bicycles—A limited number taken in 
trade by ourChicago retai| stores will beclosed out at once 


TIRE to $8 each. Desc KE re bargain plat snatied free. 

STE a rear wheels, inner tubes, 
LL ES, COA R BRA lamps, cyclometers, rts, 
repairs, and eve thing in the bicycle line at half 
usual prices. DO NOT WAIT but write today for our 


Large Catalogue beautifully illustrated and containing a 
reat fund of interesting matter and useful information. 
i on! 































e th: . Write it le 
CYCLE CO., Dept. 5.174 CHICAGO, ILL. 








Deaf People Now 


HEAR 


Distinctly! Clearly! Perfectly! 


every kind of sound with the aid of 
the latest marvelous invention, the 


NEW 4-TONE 


Mears Ear Phone 


The great, new electrical marvel for the 
deaf. Perfect hearing at last! This remark- 
able invention has four different sound 
strengths, four different adjustments, in- 
stantly changed by a touch of the finger. You 
regulate the instrument by a tiny switch to 
meet any condition of your ear or to hear any 
sound —low pitched conversation near you 
or sounds from any distance. The whole 
range of hearing of the healthy, natural ear 
is covered by this new 4-Tone Special Model 
Mears Ear Phone. 


SPECIAL 
Limited Offer 


Write at once for our Special In- 
troductory Offer on this new wonder. To ad- 
vertise and quickly introduce this greatest of 
all inventions for the deaf, we are going to 
sell the first lot of these new four-tone phones 

from our laboratory to users at the 
jobber’s lowest net price. This offer applies 
only to the first lot finished—a limited num- 
ber. Write today—send the coupon—and you 
can save more than one-half the retail price. 
A few dollars, payable on easy terms if de- 
sired, secures you complete relief from your 
affliction. Send the coupon immediately— 
don’t delay. Save both Wholesaler’s and 
Retailer's profits. 


Try It 10 Days in 
Your Own Home FREE 


Every Mears Ear Phone 
is sold only on Free Trial. Ask about our 
great free trial offer. Test this amazing in- 
strument on your own ears, under any condi- 
tions of service for ten days, Nothing to pay 
for the trial. The Mears Ear Phone is the 
only scientific and perfect hearing device for 
the deaf. Already 14,000 Single Tone Mears 
Ear Phones have been sold. 

If you live in New York call at 

our office for free demonstration, 


Send Coupon Now 
ie! 
Coupon For FREE Book 


+ 
*% be 2 ape Ear Phone book ex- 
@ plains all the causes of deaf- 
Mears Ear % ness; tells how to stop the 
progress of the malady and 
Suite 8413 * how to treat it. Send the 


45 W. 34th Street *% cqupon st ogee for Free 
New Y. N.Y. . ook and our great 

ork, N. Y. @ Special Introductory 
Gentlemen: — Please *% Offer. Send at once. 


mailme, free and post- 

id; your Mears Ear % Me E 
ulars of your Special Intro- & 
ductory Offer on your new % PhoneCo. 








hone Booklet and partic- & 











modet Four-Tone Mears Ear % ; 
Phone and Free Trial Offer.% oa» saggy 
% 4&5 West 
% 34thSte 
Name......... % New York 
* N.Y. 
+ 
Address consent SS, 
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I 
| Passing of 


A 


rouses 


the Family Physician. 
y E. K. TOWNSEND. 

LITTLE rasping sound emanating 
the white crib at her bedside 
mother at midnight. It is 
signal, and terror grips her 


from 

the 
the croup danger 
ind anxious, to 
try the remedies she has When thi 
steamed plates, the drops and the com- 
presses fail to relieve the agony of the littl 
ufferer, battling for each painful breath, the 


heart, as she springs up, alert 


on hand. 


mother frantically implores someone togofor 
. doctor. Evenintheoutlying districts, where 
has to be 


ippeal from the farm to the doctor in the vil- 


distance covered by telephone, to 
lage, there is greater chance of getting medi- 
cal aid than in the city, where the family 
physician has practically become extinct. 
In the city, if the child has adenoids, there 
is a specialist to cure him; if his sight shows 
weakness, a famous or 
if he gives symptoms of St 
one who has made a life 
diseases will take him in hand. 
he hascroup, scar!et fever, measles or mumps, 


in be consulted; 
Vitus Dance, 


study of nervous 


lict 
ISL ¢ 


If, however, 
where, oh where, at a moment’s notice can be 
found the general practitioner, whose kindly 


words of friendly advice, and somewhat pro- | 


tracted calls of a social character, as much as 
the little sugar-coated pills, helped to bring 
his patients back to the normal key. 
Time was when the family physician was 
counsellor and friend, 
penser of pills to cure all ills. Women were | 
advised that their physician stood in the] 
same relation to them as their pastor, and 
that they could confide in either, with equal 
security, knowing that any intimate secrets 
pertaining to their daily life, would be held 
sacredly inviolate. The ‘‘Doctor’” who 
brought the baby was the honored guest at 
her wedding, and made himself popular | 


as well as the dis-| 


| with the bridegroom by telling him inter- 


| childhood of the bride. 


well, and so closely were his own affairs and 
interests woven into the lives of those whom 


esting bits of history connected with the 
The “ Doctor” wasa 
sincere mourner at the deathbed of the pa- | 
tient, who had been his lifelong friend, as 


he attended professionally, that he was less 
of a physician and more of an intimate and 
integral part of the development of the com- 
munity, from the cradle to the grave. 

Can you imagine any friendly confabs, 
the recital of baby’s sayings, John’s progress 
in College, Mollie’s engagement, the plans 
for the newer and larger house, etc., in the 
office of the specialist of to-day? In the} 
first place he never comes to your home, 
you go to fis unless an enforced residence 
in his private sanitarium demands a per- 
sonal visit from him—decidedly formal, | 





|}and chaperoned by a trained nurse and a 


chart. No matter how talkatively inclined | 
the patient may be, there will be a damper 
cast on any such desire at the very outset, 
when a printed card has to be filled out, 
stating the name of the caller and nature | 
of the visit, just as in any well-regulated 
business office, and an announcement stares | 
one in the face that the physician can be seen 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, from 
nine to twelve, and Sundays only by special 
appointment. Not much chance to run in 
any time, and tell of aches and pains as an 
excuse for a confidential conversation, that | 
did as. much to relieve the mind as the 
phial of pellets did to relieve the body. 

While one would suppose that this passing 
of the family physician would fall heaviest 
on the homes where the “‘ Doctor”’ occupied 
for so many years his distinctive place, and 
was guide, counsellor and friend, the spe- 
cialists themselves bewail the change of 
conditions. While of course relieved of the 
grind of calls, and the patchwork profes- 
sional exactions of those who were supposed 
to cope with every ailment, the specialist 
has created an atmosphere of aloofness | 
which makes him sui generis, and if the 
truth were told a little lonely in the special 
niche of fame in which he finds himself. 

No less an authority than Dr. George W. 
Jacoby, the world-famed specialist on nerv- 
ous diseases, in a conversation with the} 
writer, gave as his opinion that the passing | 
of the family physician was a distinct loss 
to the community, but a greater loss to the 
specialist himself. The concentration of 
work along one line, he thinks, does not com- 
pensate for cutting off the intimacy that used 
to exist in the relation of the family to the 
doctor, when the latter was called in for con- 
ferences friendly as well as professional. 


Faithful Letter-carriers. 


N Brooklyn, a short time ago, a letter- 
carrier delivered a post-card at the ad- 
dress designated. From this address it was 
marked to be forwarded to another address, 
and was returned to the carrier. He lost 
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find out that it had not been delivered and 
the 
[he carrier admitted his loss of the card and 


promptly complained to post-office. 
was reprimanded. He had been in the serv- 


ice for more than twenty yearsand this was 


the first complaint against him. He felt 
so keenly the blot on his official escutcheon 
that he committed sul ide. 


Chis is merely an illustration of the esprit 


de corps of the mail service. There is prob- 


ibly no class of men in public service, ex- 
cept firemen, who do their work so efficiently 
that they know difficult it 


others to do it 


would be 
Distinctly 
work of the 


postal r mployee is one of the most encourag- 


how 
for any better 
high-grade, rapid, honest, the 
ing features of our system of govern-| 
ment. 


The | 


recruit usually serves on the substitute list 


It is by no means an easy service. 


for one or several years at a salary that per- 
~ | 
When he finally 


$600 


haps averages $200 a year. 
vets on the regular list, he rece ives, say, 
for the ‘ 
and then an annual raise of $100—but his 
$1,200. His 
for he 
must often work at night, on Sundays and 


first year, $800 for the second year 


income may never exceed 


working schedule is disagreeable, 


on holidays without extra pay; and if he be 
a distributing clerk, he is kept at high ten- 
sion that is nerve-racking and fatiguing in 
the And he 


extreme. is required to be 


| courteous and obliging under circumstances 


where other men are excused for surliness 
and rough language. 

In spite of these discouraging aspects of 
his service, the postal employee has bent 
his neck to the yoke and patiently carried 
his burden. He has been cheered by two 
facts. (1) The gradually increasing effi- 
ciency of the postal service of the United 
States, which is not surpassed in speed and 
reliability the world. (2) 
By the pleasant assurance that his job was 


anywhere in 


permanent so long as he faithfully discharged 
the duties of his position. This permanency 
has been the chief factor in keeping him in 
the service and in helping him to do his 
work well and patiently. 

It is, therefore, decidedly discouraging to 
him to note that Congress from time to 
time engages in discussions with regard to 
the tenure of his office. The very fact that 
a body of legislators should even take the 
question under serious consideration is an 


evil sign—though we are accustomed to in- 
explicable acts and speeches in that august 
body. The wish to remove the postal force 
from the Civil Service and make it a band 
of political appointees seems to spring en- 
tirely from the Democratic side; while no 
such measure has yet been able to pass both | 
Houses and receive the Presidential signa- 
ture, the proposition has been defeated with | 
such lukewarmness that the men in the serv- | 
ice have become fearful. The permanency 
of their work, after the long years of appren- | 


| ticeship, seems to be at stake; and, as usual, 


it is the public who must eventually suffer | 
if this apprehension is allowed to remain. 
There is absolutely no excuse for dismiss- 
ing a man from the postal service except for 
inefficiency or dishonesty. The longer he 
remains in the harness, the better the serv- 
ice—a service that concerns every citizen 
of the whole country. If the Democratic 
Administration wishes to give the country 
some evidence of a return to sanity, here is 
an opportunity to do so and to render a 
national service of no small magnitude. 


The Child’s Greatest Need. | 


T is a bad policy to put children under 

fourteen to work, and some other method | 
should be found for relieving the need of a 
widowed mother. At the ninth annual 
child labor conference, Mr. A. T. Jamison of 
the Connie Maxwell Orphanage of Green- 
wood, S. C., vigorously opposed the sugges- 
tion that charitable societies relieve family 
distress by finding work for children when 
under fourteen years of age. To the be- 
ginner in charity work this may appear an 
easy way to relieve distress, but the wage 
earned is pitifully small, and work at this 
period does violence to the child’s right to| 
an education. 

“No child,” said Mr. Jamison, “can get 
an education and support a family at one 
and the same time. The community should 
realize that it is economy to support the 
widowed mother for a while, in order that 
the child may have opportunity to get such 
training as will enable him to support her in 
all the years of the future.” The argument 
is all in favor of some method by which a 
child shall be given the training in his early 
years that will make him a better citizen and 
better producer. It is still an Open ques- 
tion, however, as to the best medium by 
which such help shall be extended to a wid- 
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ACENTS $24 A WEEK 


R. M. King Made $45 in 6 Days 
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15 IN ONE 
Forged steel. Patented. Low priced. Sells to auto 
owners, farmers, mechanics in the shops and the home. 
Not sold in stores. No competition. Sales easy. Big 
profits. Ten-inch sample to workers. Write at once. 
THOMAS TOOL CO., 2414 West St., Dayton, Ohio 


“IT RENOVATES AS WELL AS CLEANS” 
Price only $35. Weighs 10 lbs. 


“THE BEE” Vacuum Cleaner 


Most eff 
frame. Carefully cor 
structed and absolutely guaranteed. Standar 
high grade motor. 





and agent 


BIRTMAN ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, U.S. A 


YOU have a Right to 
INDEPENDENCE 


If you have an honest desire to escayx 
salaried drudgery, I can instruct yo 
how to gain financial independence 
how to secure a business of your owr 
Over 4M thers have succeeded and are read 
belp—for you will hel; 

= SEND YOU, NOw, 
the story of this new business, with convin 
FACTS and FIGURES. Write today for «Pointer 


n Business. 


AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 
557 State Street, Detroit, Mich 


We solicit correspondence from dealers 
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Strong, neat, simple hilarating and 


absolutely dependable. recreation _ equipped with 
Wins your enthusiastic a VIM. It’s the old boat- 
confidence. Accessible man’s cholee. Read 27 
Built to last a life time. Heavy reasons why in “Boating 


Facts’’—our new free book 


1208 Water Street, 


brass fittings. Non-back-firing 
Double 
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VIM MOTOR CO.4 Sandusky, Ohio 
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Ve will send sample so 


you can prove comfort and economy 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
DEPT. F, BOSTON, MASS, 











Either You Own 


a Motor Car 
or You Don’t 


In Either Case Leslie’s Automo- 
bile Bureau Can Help You. 


F you drive a motor car, ride 
a motor cycle, or run a motor boat, 
the Automobile Bureau can help you 
with suggestions and assist you to solve 
some of the problems of equipment, 
routes or operation that may arise. 
Fill out this coupon and mail immediately. 


AUTOMOBILE BUREAU, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Gentlemen : 


I Pe DN aerc ce tee Fe dvvet i cb paeese 
(Give maker's name and year of model.) 


Motor Car ... 
Motor Truck. 
Motor Cycle 
Motor Boat 


Pease send me free of charge the following 


information : * 


*® Touring Routes or information concerning Equipment 
or Accessories may be requested if desired. 








F you do not owna Motor Car, Motor- 
cycle or Motor Boat the Automobile Bureau 
can set any of your doubts at rest, and will give 
you unbiased answers that may help you in the 
selection of the Vehicle or Equipment most 
nearly suited to your needs and pocketbook. 
Fill out this coupon and mail immediately. 
Address 


AUTOMOBILE BUREAU, LESLIE’S WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen : 
I am considering the purchase of a 


or the price you want to pay. 
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HE best of attention 
“and service for the 
man who carries a 
Howarp Watch—not on 
account of the watch, but 
because he is likely to be 
that kind of a man. 

The possession of a Howarp 
undoubtedly does suggest a man 
who appreciates quality and is quite 
able to know whether he is getting 


S. Navy. 








The Howard Watch 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD WATCH. 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, 
Vatch,” giving the record of his 
LS. N You'll enjoy it. 
Dept. U, and we'll send you a copy. 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
Boston, Mass. 


it or not; a man who respects 
Howarp history; and withal, the 
practical man of orderly mind 
who expects to have things done 
on time. 


A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 

The price of each watch is fixed at 
the factory and a printed ticket attached 
—from the 17-jewel (doub/e-roller) ina 
Crescent Extra or Boss Extra gold- 
filled case at $40 to the 23-jewel at 
$150—and the Eowarp HowarbD model 


at $350. 


Find the Howard 
He is a good man to know. 
“The Log of the HOWARD 

own HOWARD in the 

Drop usa post card, 



































Fort Ann, New York 


Box L 








Don’t compel your family 
cold storage barnyard eggs 
you know that an egg is made from the 
food that a hen eats? Keep afew thor- 
oughbred, prize-winning fowls of 
your own and save hundreds of dollars 
that you throw away z 
can, that will supply you with deli- 
cious fresh eggs 
questionable origin. 
Send 4c 
The actual experience of a successful man 
who will start you and keep you right. 


to eat 
Ugh!! Did 


in the garbage 


which are not of 
Investigate 
illustrated book 


for 64 page 








Parcel Post and Express. 


7s parcel post has arrived and the 

express companies seem to realize that 
in the governmental project they have a 
competitor worthy of their mettle, buc, on 
the basis that the field is large enough for 
all, their purpose is to give a character of 
service that shall gain and hold patronage. 


rhe Wells Fargo and Company is especially 
y in President Caldwell’s personal mes- 
sage to its thousands of employes in the 
W Fargo Messenger for February. 


is Fargo men should remember,” says he, 
the express, vital to the commercial life of 


th tion, gains growth and strength, not by op- 
p competition, but by rendering a service 
Ww best meets public necessity and convenience 
Pr il service is an essential to the express. It is 
in lual. The parcels post thus becomes a com- 
pet or, not only of the company, but of every man 
in service and calls for renewed efforts on the 
pa f Wells Fargo men to maintain the com- 
p standard of service as the basis of public 
fa ind patronage.”’ 
ippeal of this sort will increase the 
p ial interest of the men in their work 
nin the success of their company. It will 
b to the parcels post to give not only a 
lov-r rate for small packages and short dis- 


s, but to give a service that shall excel 
smptness, careful handling of goods 


} urtesy toward the public. The ex- 
Pr’ companies still have a field. And it 
n be admitted that they have given the 
a remarkably good service: The 
b vidence of this will be shown when it 
Is ipared later on with the parcels post. 


A Hint to the Clergy. 


| \E “church voice”’ is either amusing | 


x distressing according to the point 
w of the listener. Although it is the 
pleasing, exceedingly few clergymen 


public address. Bishops of the Church of 
England have become quite disturbed over 
the ‘‘church voice,’’ and have passed a reso- 
lution requiring evidence of training in the 
production of the natural voice in public 
reading and public speaking as a necessary 
preliminary for admission to the diaconate. 
The Bishop of Chichester suggests a remedy 
for the clerical which he thinks is 
cultivated by the habit of bowing the head 
when reading. ‘I wish,’”’ said he, ‘‘that 
every young clergyman would have a pin 
with its point upward just under the chin. 
It is a simple, but safe, cure for those of 
the clergy who lower their heads during 
the reading of the lessons, which is the 
most melancholy thing in the church to- 
day. 

On this side of the water we have the 
same pulpit tone, nor is it confined to those 
churches which have a ritualistic service. 
An unnatural tone of voice indicates an un- 
natural attitude on the part of the preacher. 
It makes his discourse seem unreal. It putsa 
barrier between the speaker and his hearers. 
He preaches to the people instead of talking 
to them in a dignified way. Thus the 
preacher loses the intimate relation he might 
have with his audience if he were content to 
talk, which, after all, is the highest form of 
eloquence. 

More seriously still, the pulpit tone indi- 
cates a lack of intellectual sincerity on the 
part of the preacher. He hasn't fully mas- 
tered his theme, it is still outside of him. 


voice 


| When it becomes fully his own, there is 


nothing but a deep-scated bad habit that 
could prevent him from delivering his mes- 
sage in a natural, appealing tone. Voice 
culture in the theological seminaries and a 


the natural or conversational style of complete mastery of one’s subject will pro- 
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duce preachers attracting the people with 
natural delivery instead 


pulpit tone so common to-day. 


School and Shop Cooperate. 
YHILDREN who ar 


industrial 


compelled to enter 
life at fourteen handi- 
capped throughout life by lack of education 
The gives the 


children in the shops a few hours each week 


art 


continuation school which 


of intellectual training especially adapted 


to help them in the work of the shop, helps 


to remove the handicap Dr. Herman 


Schneider, Dean of the ¢ ollege of Engineer- 
ing of the University of Cincinnati, one of 
the eleven experts who investigated the 
public school system of New York City, 


recommends the establishment of continua- 


tion schools, making it for 


employers of children to send the children 


compulsory 


to school for not less than four hours a week 


in the day time. He outlines plans for the 

establishment of school courses by coSpera- 

tion of employers and school authorities. 
In this 


‘institute 


way manufacturers would agree 


to and carry a thorough and 
comprehensive apprentice « their 


the school author- 


on 
ourse in 
while 
to 
specialized instruction to the apprentices.” 
Phe 


the shop would be scheduled by the shop, 


particular trades, 


ities would agree give both general and 


course of work the student receives in 
but approved by school authorities. 

The continuation school is no longer an 
experiment. It is already in extensive oper- 
ation in Germany where its worth has been 
We 

In Cincinnati it has 
been demonstrated, and this fact will appeal 
that “a 
gizing trades who goes to school for one-half 


conclusively proven. have a few such 


schools in this country. 


to employers, worker in the ener 


day per week on pay. is a better producer 
per week than if he does not go."’ Looking 
beyond the week's output during the pe riod 
the 
continuation school, there can be no doubt 


all the 


supplemental 


the youthful worker is in attendance at 
that in future working years, his 
the will 
make him a more efficient worker. 


training in school 


The World’s Largest Bakery. 
FrVERYBODY knows that the larg 


gest 

~ building of any kind in the world is lo- 
cated in New York City. Few people, how- 
ever, areaware that the city also contains the 
largest biscuit bakery on the globe, an es- 
tablishment equipped with the most up-to- 
date machinery and employing not less than 
5000 workers. This building belongs to the 
National Biscuit Company, is situated at 
1oth Avenue Fifteenth Street and, 
although it is so very large, it is to be made 
still larger. 
12 stories in height, and occupying an entire 
block, with working room for 2000 more 
persons. The to be al- 
ready the largest manufacturing concern in 
greater New York. When its plant is com- 
plete, it would, if built in a series of one- 


and 


It is to have an addition soon, 


company claims 


story buildings a block wide, extend all the 
Way from the Ez to the North 
River, a mile and a half. The new annex 
will require more than 5,000,000 tons of steel 


across ist 


for its framework and more than 10,000,000 
bricks for its walls, and it will be a handsome 
and imposing building architecturally. It 
will jncorporate all the improvements de- 
manded in a modern bakery, it will be abso- | 

| 





lutely fireproof, and it will provide every 
convenience for the comfort of the em- 
ployees. Every facility will be installed for | 
carrying out the company’s motto ‘fresh | 
from oven to table.”’ 


Woman and the Mirror. | 
HE average woman spends 242 days be- 
fore the mirror between the ages of 6| 
and 70, according to the estimate of a French 
statistician. He reckons that between 6| 
and 10 years, a girl remains on the average | 
7 minutes before the glass each day, and by 
easy stages reaches the maximum of 30 to 
35 minutes in the period between 25 and 30 
years. The curve then turns downward, 
arriving in the decade between 50 and 60 | 
years, at about 6 minutes per day. It is 
not surprising that this totals nearly 250 
days in the course of a lifetime, but it is 
surprising—rather, that it is so little. Count- 
ing the time a man spends in shaving, it 
may be estimated roughly that he spends 
almost as much time before the mirror him- 
self, and certainly a woman is entitled to 
give as much attention to her hair as a man 
gives to shaving. 

There are a good many other time-con- 
suming customs that would make just as 
impressive a total of days if footed up for a 
lifetime. For example, will some one inter- 
ested in statistics estimate the time eaten up 
standing on a corner waiting for a car, or the 
time wasted while one is waiting for a meal | 
to be served. 
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From "!)))|\/ 
Nature’s ‘|| 
Laboratory 


Nature has given us water—her — 
one great solvent —and she has 
given us FLAKE GRAPHITE—her 
one great aid to better lubrication. 
The tiny, oily FLAKES cling tightly 
to the bearings, making a veneer- 
like coating of marvelous smooth- 
ness and endurance. 


DIXON’S 


Graphite Greases 


have received most remarkable endorse- 
ments from the “Speed Kings of 
Motordom.” 
DIXON’S GRAPHITE GREASE No. 677 
makeg better lubrication, less noise 
and less wear. 

Send name and model of car for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Lubricating the 
Motor,’’ No. 255. 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
: Established in 1827 
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ceessful work for newspapers 





ialifies me to teach you 
vernor Wilson with Ge in 
sson plate 


Heetior drawings showing possibili- 


The Landon School stss3ties 


1445 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


TYPEWRITERS wixcs 


Visible Writers or otherwise 
L. C. SMITHS, UNDERWOODS, OLIVERS, Etc, 
“to '4 MFRS. PRICES 
Shipped ANYWHERE for Free Trial or RENTED, allowing RENT 
TO APPLY First class Machines. Full Gasrantee. Write 


PRICES $15.00 uP for Illustrated Catalog 76. Your opportunity 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, (Pet. 1892) 34-36 W. Lake St., Ohiengo 




















Is Largely 
a Matter of U 


You know that a fine job and a big 
salary are not going to fall into youg lap 
with no effort on your part. You've got 
to be ready by making yourself ready. 

You can easily prepare yourself for a 
good paying position through the help 
of the Internationa! Correspondence 
Schools. In your spare time you can 
acquire training that will qualify you for 
whatever occupation most appeals to 
you. It doesn’t matter where you live, 
what you do, what you earn, or what 
schooling you have had—so long as 
you can read and urite the I. C. S. 
way is open. 

Just mark the coupon opposite the oc- 
cupation you desire, and mail it today. 
The I. C. S. will send all the facts show- 
ing just how I. C. S., training is adapted 
to YOUR particular need. It costs 
you nothing and puts you under no 
obligation to find out how the I. C. S. 
can help you. 

Every month over four hundred sal- 
aries raised are voluntarily reported by 
successful I. C. S. students of all ages. 
You can join these men. 
| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS } 

Box 1009, SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without further obligation on my part, ho 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X, 


Salesmanship Civil Service 
Etootsiens gy eG Bookhesmas a 
ec. Lighting Su Stenog y writ 
Telephone Expert | Window Trimming” 
rehi tect Show Card Writing 
Building Contractor J Lettering and Sign Painting 


Advertising 
Commereial Illustrating 
Industrial Designing 


Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 


Mechan. Engineer Commercial Law 
Meehani Draftsman Antomobile Runnin 

Civil Engineer English Branches 
Mine Superintendent Poultry Farming 
Stationary Engineer | Teacher Spanish 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agriculture French 
Gas Engines Chemist German 
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BABY GRAND’ 
Style A size 3x6 
Style B size 3')x 
Style C size 4x8. 


Real Billiards 


for the Home! 


Play onaGenuine BRUNSWICK Home 
billiard or Pocket-Billiard Table 





7 


Not make believe billiards on a makeshift 
‘toy table You can now play this finest of all 
indoor games on a magnificent BABY 
GRAND,” made by the Brunswick-Balke-Collender 


Company, whose tables are used exclusively by the 
world's billiard experts Multiply home attrac- 
tions, keep the young folks enterta ned, enjoy the 
mental stimulus of billiards by the purchase of 


The Beautiful “BABY GRAND” 


Brunswick . 
A Masterpiece in Mahogany 
The “BABY GRAND" is an admirable example 
of the fine cabinet work for which *“The House of 
Brunswick" is famous 


Slate Bed Celebrated Baby Monarch 
Concealed drawer holds Complete Play 
ing Outfit Seientifically constructed wich perfect 
playing qualities. The “Baby Grand” is furnished 
eliher as a Carom or Pocket-Billiard Table or as a 
combination Carom and Pocket-Billiard Table, as 

desired 


Vermont 
Cushions 


Our Brunswick 
“Convertible” Billiard Tables 


ean be instantly changed from billiard or pocket- 
billiard tables into handsome Davenports or Dining 
and Library Tables. Equal in playing qualities to 
our “Baby Grand” styles 


Over a Year to Pay 


The purchaser has the option of paying all cash 
or small monthly payments spread over an entire 
year Your investment in a “‘Brunswick"’ wil! pay 
dividends in health and happiness for the family circle 


Complete Playing Outfit Free 


The price of each table includes complete Playing 
Equipment and all accessories—Cues, Balls, Bridge, 
Rack, Markers, Rules, also valuable book, ‘How to 


Play.” 
“Billiards the Home Magnet,” Free 


Our beautiful book, “BILLIARDS, THE HOME 
MAGNET,” accurately describes and illustrates 

f », the many styles of 

Billiard and Pocket Billiard 
tables de- 
signed for 
the home 
Givesspe- 
cial prices 
and full 
details of 
Easy Payment Prop- 
osition 























Billiard and Dining or | 
Library Table _]} 
i 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


SIGN AND 
MAIL 
- Chicago, U.S.A. 





Dept. E-V., Harrison St. and Wabash Ave. 


eoee 








Gentiemen: Please send to the address below your 
Easy Purchase Proposition and Book, 


“Billiards the Home Magnet” 


en eee reer esees cesesees - State 





Remoh Gems: 
, Look and Wear 

. Like —_ 
| « Diamonds 





A Marvelous 
Synthetic Gem 

Not Imitation | 
test triumphof theelectric 


—the 
ss—stands filing, fire and acid 


. Will cut g 


furnace i 
tests like a diamond—guaranteed to contain no glass. 


moh Gems have no paste, foil or backing—their 
beitiancy is Guaranteed forever. One-thirtieth the 
cost of a diamond. These remarkable gems are set 
only in 14 Karat Solid Gold Moantings. 

On in U.S. Your money 
cheerfully refunded if not ectly satisfactory. 
Write for our 4-color De Luxe Jewe) 

Boo— yours for the asking. ij 
Remoh Jewelry Co. 
644 c St. Mo. 








Florida Homeseekers 
and Investors ‘i.isiermstion 


climate, soil, schools, etc. Many business openings 
and some low-priced land in this vicinity. Address 
J. T. HENNESSEY, Secretary Chamber of Com- 
merce, Lake Worth, Palm Beach County, Florida. 


To sell on commission—2c to 5c a 
word. MSS. read, criticized, re- 
vised, and typed. Story-Writing 
and Journalism taught by mail. Free 
booklet, ‘‘Writing for Profit,’’ 
tells how, gives proof. 


THE NAT. PRESS ASS’N, Dept. 63, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Brown’s Bronchial Troches 


Coughs and Bronchial Troubles Relieved. No opiates 
Sample free. Joun I. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 














to pay must fully protect. FEE booklet. 
ason, Fenwick & Lawrence, Kat. 52 years. ‘ 
@4F St.. Washington, D.C., and New York 
Send for New Helpful Pian for inventors 


BE AN ARTIST 
Make Money Drawing Comic Pic- 
tures. Let the world’s famous car- 
toonist, Eugene Zimmerman, spill a 
few ideas into your head. Get the Zim 
Book—it’s chuck full of valuable sug- 
gestions. Price $1.00, postpaid. Bound 
in 3-4 Morocco. Satisfaction guaran- 








teed. Money back if book returned 
within todays. Address 
ZIM BOOK 


Room No. 1149, Brunswick Bidg., New York 
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USTRATED WEEKL 








Abuse of Free Mail. 


1 free mail privilege 


W* hav had ; 
throughout practically the 


and it 


entire 
has al- 


or less abuse 


nited States, 
} 


history of the | 


ways been the subject of more 


It has like Wise been a big drain on the post il 


department of the government During the 








| a magazine covering the world’s activities 











NEWSPAPER, MARCH 


tures, the celebritic the places, ard happenings 
iaat figure in the drama of the news, together with | 
an understanding of the deeper significance of the | 
world drama as set forta in the reading matter 


With illustrated news came illustrated advertise- 
ments, and if any weekly has helped to popularize | 
the illustrated advertisement it i; Les.ie's | 
ESLIE WEEKLY was the pioneer illustrated 
paper in the country It has ever been the fore- 
most in introducing improvement in_ pictorial 
journalism wo days were required to print the 
edition of the first issue of the paper—about six 
thousand copies 4 normal issue of this weekly 
to-day about twenty-four pages-——is printed, cut 
stitched, and folded by the Charles Schweinler 


do a hundred 
ntine press of over fifty 


Press establishmert, on presses that 
times the work of the pri 
years ago During the Civil War Lesuie's had 
twelve corresponde ts at the front tovering the 
news This is the largest number afy magazine 
ver sent to cover the war It is the oldest illus 
trated magazine in the United States. 

Les.ie's has had the greatest writers and artists 
in America to contribute to its columns, Longfellow 
Joaquin Miller, Whittier, Eryant and nearly all 
others famous in American literature Lesuie's is 
It tells 
what is going on in the world by means of photo- 
graphs It is a mirror of the day's events It is 
conservative in policy, and it believes in building up 


| rather than tearing down 


year 1912 the total loss to the postal reve 
nues on free mail of one sort or another was 
but little short of twenty-one million rf 
dollars. Mr. James J. Britt, Third-Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General under the Taft 
administration, in an informing address 
before the National Association of Post 
masters in annual convention, pointed out 
the abuses of the free mail privil and sug 
gested ways by which they might be over- 
come 

The main abuse of the present time is 


that connected with the legislative franking 
Many cases of use 


the 


privilege. improper 


arise more from this indefiniteness of 
‘official business’ 

The 
by some and 
looked 


person, may be 
by another. 


term than from wrongful 
strictly 


What is 


as private business by 


intent term is interpreted 


loosely by others 
upon one 
construed as “official busi 
For this abuse, Mr. Britt 


definition 


ness”’ 


suggests a ‘‘clear and specific 


of the term strict 


oth ial 


‘official business,” and a 


limitation of free legislative and 
correspondence to that purpose.” 

The greatest abuse, however, is the free 
transmission by Senators and Representa- 
other 


documents and 


the 


tives of speeches, 


matter reprinted from Congressional 


Record. In this way Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are candidates for re-election 
are able to circularize their constituents 
without limit and without incurring a cent 


of expense for postage. Their opponents 


‘itizens, are thus 
is by 


for office, being private 
placed at a great disadvantage. It 
the abuse of this special privilege that the 
campaign committees of the different parties 
distribute the bulk of their campaign lit- 
erature under the frank of Senators and 
Representatives. ‘‘A glance will reveal,” 
Mr. Britt, ‘“‘the glaring inequality 
that lurks in this provision; yet so long as 
it is law Senators and Representatives can 
not justly be blamed for availing themselves 
of its benefits. What is needed is a public 

sentiment so strong as to compel its repeal.”’ 

Another abuse is the insertion in the Con- 
gressional Record, for the purpose of free 
distribution, of party platforms, speeches 
and letters of acceptance of candidates for 
the Presidency, and speeches and papers 
of other men prominent in public life. Re 
cently, indeed, a standard work on political 
economy was re-printed in toto in the Con- 
gressional Record, thus giving any Senator 
or Representative the right to have any 
number printed at his expense and carried 
through the mails under his frank. Mr. 
Britt suggests a limitation of the use of the 
Congressional frank to such speeches and 
documents as are actually printed by Con- 
gress, and the prohibition from inserting 
into the Congressional Record purely ex- 
traneous speeches or matter. A most timely 
suggestion, too, is that for the adoption of 
official postage stamps for the use of free 
mail, a strict account of which should be 
kept, in order that a proper check may be 
placed upon the privilege. 

The various abuses of the free mail priv- | 
ilege are of long standing. The fact that mem- | 
bers of all parties have abused the privilege 
in the same way, makes it no less unfair | 
to the private citizen aspiring for office, | 
who enjoys no frank by which he may sing | 
his praises throughout the land. There is 
a legitimate use of free mails which should 
not be interfered with. This will be suf- | 
ficiently guaranteed under the suggestions 
made by Mr. Britt, and with the use of a spe- | 
cialstamp. The demand to administer public | 
office as economically and efficiently as 
private business will not be satisfied till 
these reforms are put into execution. 


A Good Paper for the Young. 
© gue of the things on which LEsLIE’s 


prides itself is the fact that it is a paper 
suited to every member of any household 
which receives it. The children in the home 
as well as the older folk, find its pages fasci- 
nating and search them regularly. Proof 
of the interest excited in the young by its 
attractive contents is found in the following 
excerpts from a composition written by Miss 
Inez R. MacLeod, a student at the State 
Normal School in Baltimore, Md. The 
young lady knows and appreciates the paper 
thoroughly, and sets a good example of up- 
to-date intelligence: 


The picture opportunities of the Civil War laid 





the corner stone of the prestige of Lesiie’'s WEEKLY. 
The Spanish American War added the superstruc- 
ture of the hoy day success of the paper. Dur- 
ing the Civil War the people bought the Werk ty, 
perceiving that thus they could read as they ran “all 
about the war in pictures."" To-day people buy 
this weekly because therein they can see, in pic- 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly.”’ 


The educational value of such a publica- 
LESLIE'S 
many schools in all parts of the country and 


tion as has been recognized in 
this appre iation of the paper in the schools 
LESLI 


mended by teachers to their pupils as a val- 


is increasing in extent "Ss is recom- 


uable source of information regarding past 
When a 


study is given out the pupil frequently con- 


and current events. subject for 


sults the files of LEsttr’s for facts, pictures 


and opinions pertinent to the matter in 
hand. Somtimes the teacher rewards a 
deserving child with a gift of a copy of 
LESLIE’s, which proves a stimulus to good 
behavior. Reports come to this office that 
LESLIE’s is also one of the most highly ap- 


preciated periodicals on file in the reading 
the Y. M. ( A., 


quented by hosts of boys and young men. 


rooms of which are fre 


Thus everywhere the youth of the land is 


being entertained and instructed by the 

country’s oldest illustrated weekly 
Making Students Better. 

Ci greesne: F. GUNDELFINGER, an 
instructor in Yale University, has 


written a play for the purpose of raising 
the moral tone of college undergraduates. 
The play depicts a tutor struggling through 
college against great odds and finally sur- 
the 
out of college a moral and physical wrec k. 
That depraved 
among the undergraduates of some in- 
stitutions cannot Rich 
with money to 
course, the 
leaders in college high life. But it would 
be unfair to say that all rich undergraduates, 


passing rich man’s son who comes 


moral conditions exist 


denied. men's 
abundance of 
wish, 


be 
sons an 


J . ° 
gratily every are, ol 


or even the majority of them, lead immoral 
lives, or that such a career is typical of col- 
lege life. Conditions are sufficiently bad, 
however, to call for more than-exposure 
through the medium of a play to bring about 
improvement. 

The death of Gen. Custis Lee, eldest son 
of Robert E. Lee, brings to notice again a 
letter written by the latter to his son while a 
student at West Point. The loftiness of its 
style and thought, the dignified but affec- 
tionate relationship it reveals between father 
and son make it a notable letter. 
closed the letter, which is a ‘model of paren- 
tal advice, with this paragraph on duty: 

“Duty, then, is the sublimest word in our 
language. Do your duty in all things like 
the old Puritan. You cannot do more. You 
should never wish to do less. Never let me 
and your mother wear one grey hair for any 
lack of duty on your part.” 

The letter would bé good reading for the 
undergraduates of today, and would doubt- 
less be as productive of good works and ex- 
emplary conduct as the play of the Yale 
instructor. 


Gen. Lee 


Dilemma of the Tariff Tinker. 


HE Democratic tariff dilemma is well 

explained by Prof. Henry C. Emery, 
professor of political economy at Yale 
University, and chairman of the Tariff 
Board appointed by ex-President Taft. 
Prof. Emery thinks the Democrats will 
either cut deep and have business troubles 
on their hands, or wll cut so little that no 
difference in the cost of living will follow. 
Either course will mean the loss of public 
favor. What the people want is high prices 
to the producer and low prices to the con- 
sumer, and neither the Republican nor the 
Democratic Party can gratify this demand. 
A tariff smashing program on the part of 
the party now in power, upsetting business, 
will be no more popular with the people than 
the present tariff law. The solution of the 
problem lies in the plan so earnestly ad- 
vocated by ex-President Taft—a scientific 


study of each schedule by experts, followed, | 


if necessary, by a revision based on the com- 
parative costs of production here and abroad 
in which both producer and consumer would 
make all reasonable order 
to secure a tariff equitable for both parties. 


concessions in 
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KING GEORGE OF GREECE 


KILLED BY AN ASS: 





WHO WAS 
SSIN. 


Assassination Shocks the World. 


™ ING GEORGE of Greece, at the heig 

of his personal popularity and in t 

full flush of his success in the war agai 
lurkey, was shot and killed on March 18th 
in the city of Salonica, 
named Aleko Schinas. 


lurkey, by a Gre 


The city had be i 


captured by the Greeks from the Tur 
and the King had been in personal comma 
of the garrison for several months. | 


was taking a walk, accompanied by or: 
one officer, when he was fired at by the 
sassin, the bullet piercing his heart. | 
died while being removed to a hospital. Th 
assassin, who was immediately arrested, said 
that he was driven to desperation by si 
ness and want. He admitted that he y 
against government and it was said that h¢ 


J 


He is of a low mental ty 
and it was supposed that he was demente: 


Was a socialist. 


The assassination caused intense indignation 
and grief throughout Greece. King George 
was 68 years old and he was the second son 


of the late King Christian of Denmark and ¢ 
brother of Queen Mother Alexandra of Eng 
land and of the Dowager Empress of Rus 
Che day of his murder, March 18th, was the 
fiftieth anniversary of his election as King 
of the Hellenes. Following the demise of 
King George Crown Prince Constantine be- 
King of Greece. King George was 
one of the worthiest of rulers and the whole 
civilized world mourned his tragic fate. 


Came 


South America a Great Market. 
YOUTH AMERICA has long been ac- 


\ counted one of the best markets in the 
world for the producers of the United States, 
and the latter have many times been roundly 
blamed for neglecting to avail themselves 
of the fine opportunities offered them in the 
South American countries. The burden of 
the reports of most of our consular represent- 
atives in that part of the globe has for 
years been the failure of our business men to 
take proper step to develop trade with South 
America. The consuls have not effected as 
much, perhaps, asis to be desired, but certain- 
ly theirefforts have borne a good deal of fruit, 
for commerce between the United States and 
South America has been rapidly increasing 
According to government statistics, cx 
ports from the United States to South Amer 
ica in the fiscal year 1913 will be abou 
$150,000,000 as compared with only $41 - 
000,000 in 1903, $33,000,000 in 1883 and 
$30,000,000 in 1873. The imports from 
South America to this country during the 
fiscal year 1913 will approximate $240,000,- 
000, against $107 ,000,000 in 1903, $102,000,- 
000 in 1893, $77,000,000 in 1883 and $67,- 
000,000 in 1873. ‘The growth in our exports 
to South America during the last decade 
has been more rapid than the growth in 
imports from that continent, and especial 
interest attaches to the fact that manu!ac- 
tures form over 85 per cent. of the total 
merchandise sent from the United States to 


, South America, though they form but about 


32 per cent. of those sent to Europe. he 
growth in exports to South America is |is- 
tributed among many articles and practic «lly 
among all the leading countries of that « on- 
tinent. 


Recent Deaths of Noted Perso:s. 


Ho.tLow Horn Berar, the famous warrior | jiief 
of the Sioux Indians of the Rosebud Reservati: | !% 
South Dakota, who was in Washington to wi! ic 
the ina ral ceremonies, died of pneumonia in at 
city on March 15th. 


Dr. Jonn Suaw BILuinGs, former Director 0 ‘ht 
New York Public Library, and at one time an ny 
medical officer in the Civil War, rising to the | 0k 
of Deputy Surgeon General, died on March 10: |. ! 
New York, at the age of 74 . Dr. Billings wa- ‘he 
author of many medical books. 

Hargiet TusMAN Davis, an ex-slave and = «ry 
noted negro abolitionist and Civil War nurse ind 
Union spy. died at the home founded by her for. <e¢ 
negroes at Auburn, N. Y., on March 10th, aft. a 
active life of 98 years. 
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Without 
Cooking 


—without hanging over a hot fire. 


—with the certainty that every dish 
will be as delicious as you hope. 


—tfoods as tasty and delightful as any 
that ever came on your table. 


That’s what the buying of Libby’s 
Ready-to-Serve Foods means. 


In thousands of homes the country over, the 
serving of Libby’s Foods has come to be almost 
second nature. 


For folks know that the Libby chefs not 
only have the first choice of the finest foods to 
be had, but know how to cook them, as well. 


And you can serve Libby’s at any time, with 
the knowledge that they are as pure as any foods 
cooked in your own kitchen. 


Best of all, they’re ready to serve—some as 
they come from the can—some with a few 
minutes’ warming up. 


And one and all, they’re simply superb in 
taste. The habit of serving Libby’s makes 
meals easier to get. 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby 
Chicago 
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AANANAAR, | 


Recipe for 
Salad Rolls 


2 cups milk, lukewarm 

1 compressed yeast cake 
1 teaspoon salt 

3 tablespoons sugar 


2 tablespoons melted 
butter 


5 cups sifted Gold Medal 


Flour. 
(Level measures) 


Pour milk in mixing 
bowl, dissolve yeast cake 
in same. Then add salt, 
sugar, butter and flour. 

Mix smooth, cover, put 
in warm place and allow to 
prise, to double its volume. 

~ 


‘. 
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Recipe for 


Salad Rolls 


(continued) 
Then knead and allow 
to rise thirty minutes. 
Then pull off bits of 
dough, fold and knead 
into rolls about 2 inch 
in thickness and 31% 
inches in length, pointed. 
Place on buttered pan 
one inch apart, brush with 
melted butter and let it 
rise for one hour. 
Bake twelve to fifteen 
minutes. When baked, 
brush with melted butter. 











FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 


BUY GOLD MEDAL FLOUR USE COUPON IN SACK AND SECURE ONE OF OUR COOK BOOKS 

















